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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
February 24-March 2, 1922, Chicago, III. 


HE trend of the best thought voiced 
at the various meetings is clearly re- 
vealed in the following extracts of 

addresses by prominent educators: 


MISS CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, 
President of the National Education 
Association. 


THE HOPE AND RESULT OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


“Education is the best possible prepara- 
tion for war, if wars must come; it is the 
only sure preparation for universal brother- 
hood and world-peace.” Speaking of in- 
equalities in American education, she said: 
“The country boy or girl has one-half the 
chance to become educated that the child 
in the city has.” She plead for better sup- 
port of education, higher salaries for teach- 
ers and the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. 


JOHN F. SIMS, President State Norma! 
School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


SEMI-FINAL RERORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION 


“Rural school children should have an 
education equivalent to that for a city child. 
To make this possible the following steps 
should be taken: First, a local interest in 
improvement must be aroused. 

“Second, schools must cgnsolidate, a 
larger taxing and administrative unit must 
obtain. State and national funds should be 
available. 

“Third, special facilities must be created 
to train rural teachers. 

“Fourth, a longer school year should be 
provided, placing emphasis not on the cur- 
riculum but on the development of the child 
mentally and morally. 

“Fifth, make the consolidated school a 
community center of recreation, music, art, 
debate, oratory and study of community and 


national problems.” 
No. 4 


D. C. BLISS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, N. J. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


A most significant development in educa- 
tion is the increased use of standardized 
tests, for three purposes: determination of 
existing conditions, diagnosis of causes of 
failure and prognosis for procedure. 

The third phase, hitherto the least stressed, 
is illustrated in Montclair by tests in the 
sixth grades to determine the grouping in 
the seventh grade, or the first year of the 
junior high school. 

One of the largest junior schools is re- 
cruited from four very diverse schools, one 
almost wholly Italian, one attended by chil- 
dren of a very fine American ancestry. With 
the varying standards of the different schools 
and distinct types of children, the first 
semester used to be consumed largely in 
adjusting groups into homogeneous classes. 

In 1917 six tests divided the sixth graders 
into five groups. At the end of the year the 
scholastic record was compared with their 
prognostic record. This checking justified 
the process. After four years’ trial the num- 
ber of eliminations was reduced and their 
distribution among the classes was more 
even. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Chairman of the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


THE NEED OF A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Our national government appropriated 
$149,800,000 for education for the last 
fiscal year. These funds were administered 
by bureaus distributed through seven of the 
ten departments of government and by three 
other independent governmental agencies. 
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Good administration demands that the na- 
tion’s participation in education be organ- 
ized under a single head. The duplication, 
overlapping and working at cross-purposes, 
characteristic of the present situation, can 
be remedied only by means of the establish- 
ment of a single governmental agency deal- 
ing with education. 

It is out of the question to bring about 
this organization under the present Bureau 
of Education. Those who suggest a national 
board of education fail to keep clearly in 
mind the fact that state and city boards of 
education have functions which could not 
possibly belong to a national body. The 
nation should promote and encourage educa- 
tion, conduct inquiries and investigations, 
provide for competent leadership. It should 
not, and it cannot, under our constitution, 
control or administer education. State and 
local boards are primarily concerned with 
the control, administration and supervision 
of schools. 

Our national government is organized on 
a departmental basis. Seven of these de- 
partments are organized for the adminis- 
tration of functions over which the general 
government has sovereign power. Three 
departments, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, are organized to promote the general 
welfare. The Department of Education 
should be added to this latter group because 
of the seriousness of the problems now con- 
fronting the nation which can be met only 
through the development of our public 
school system. More than half of our teach- 
ers have inadequate education and profes- 
sional training. One-fourth of the adult 
population, as revealed by army tests, are 
unable to read the English language. Mil- 
lions of immigrants have little appreciation 
of American ideals or American institutions. 
An alarmingly large percentage of the adult 
population are physically handicapped be- 
cause of neglect during the period of child- 
hood and youth. Gross inequalities exist 
throughout the nation in the opportunity 
provided for education. Surely national 
leadership and encouragement are needed 
to solve these problems and certainly the fu- 
ture of America depends upon their being 
solved. 

If the nation continues its support of 
those educational activities and agencies al- 
ready receiving aid, it will be because a 
member of the cabinet makes known the 
needs of this service in the preparation of 


the budget. If scientific investigations, 
which should be carried on by the national 
government in the field of education, are 
to be carried forward adequately, the direc- 
tor of this enterprise should take rank with 
the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If education is to have the status, the dig- 
nity and the influence in our federal gov- 
ernment necessary: for the establishment of 
national leadership, we must have a Secre- 
tary of Education. 

The National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence have 
recorded themselves at each of their meet- 
ings during the past three years in favor of 
the establishment of such a department. Mil- 
lions of men and women outside of the pro- 
fession through organizations national in 
the their scope are working shoulder to 
shoulder with us for this purpose. Good 
administration, the structure of our national 
government, the practical importance of edu- 
cation in our national life—all call for the 
recognition of education in our federal gov- 
ernment through the establishment of a Na- 
tional Department of Education with a sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet. 

S. E. WEBER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 
PROBLEMS OF FINANCING EDUCATION— . 
HOW THEY ARE BEING SOLVED IN 
MY CITY 

Believing that Scranton owes every child 
of school age in the community who is not 
attending a private school an opportunity 
to secure an education, the Board has author- 
ized the keeping of a permanent card-index 
school census containing the name of every 
child of school age. These cards are arranged 
by city blocks and carefully checked over 
with the school record cards in the super- 
intendent’s office and with the records of 
private schools. Accounting of school ex- 
penditures should grow out of accurate child 
accounting. 

We also determine the adequacy of the 
buildings, grounds and equipment, available. 
The care such buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment receive from janitors, the quality of 
service rendered by the teachers are matters 
of special inquiry. To know the educational 
needs supplied as well as those not supplied 
is a primary requisite in financing any school 
system. This implies an annual inventory, 
an educational stock-taking, of the entire 
school system. 
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The operation of any school system de- 
pends not only upon the revenues available 
but also upon their proper distribution and 
expenditure. The latter involves a school 
budget, regardless of the size of the system. 
The budget becomes an index to the possible 
effectiveness of a school system to the edu- 
cational needs of a community. It harbors 
the potential energies of a school system. 


An appeal to the people to authorize the 
board to levy additional school tax for 
remedying unsatisfactory conditions is usu- 
ally successful if the facts are fully and 
frankly laid before them. In this manner 
we have in two years raised the average 
salary of grade teachers from $985 to $1,356, 
doubled the annual increment and raised the 
maximum for grade teachers from $900 to 
$1,800. The public has likewise approved 
the board’s action in setting aside an annual 
levy of two and one-half mills for the pur- 
chase of grounds and the erection of 
buildings. 

We aim to base every item of expenditure 
upon sound educational grounds and to prac- 
tice economy consistent with the best edu- 
cational practice. Much waste by janitors 
is saved by periodic comparisons of costs of 
operating and maintaining the different 
buildings. School principals exact from each 
pupil above the second grade a personal 
receipt for books received and impose a fine 
for unnecessary damage. Comparative costs 
of books and materials for the several build- 
ings are discussed annually with the prin- 
cipals. Thus we avoid careless waste of 
school property. 

The practice of avoiding waste and ob- 
serving economy brings school men in prac- 
tical touch with the financial problems and 
shows the board and the public that school 
men care for the practical problems arising 
in the administration of schools. 

The secretary presents to the board a 
monthly balance sheet showing expenditures 
and balances to date under each of the major 
items of the budget. The superintendent 
of buildings and supplies keeps the superin- 
tendent of schools posted on any narrow 
margins discovered in any department. 
Only in exceptional emergency are expen- 
ditures permitted to exceed the amount al- 
lowed and then only with the full knowledge 
of the board. When deficits occur in any 
one department they are met by transferring 
a sufficient amount from some other depart- 
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ment or departments in which a surplus 
occurs. 

The Scranton Board of School Directors 
aims to have each budget show a surplus 
at the end of the year. A deficit under- 
mines public confidence in any enterprise. 
School districts are no exception to the 
rule. Public funds should be expended with 
the same care one exercises in the expendi- 
ture of private funds. 

A special obligation attaches to the dis- 
bursement of school funds, because they 
are the means employed by public sanction 
to enrich the lives of boys and girls. What 
obligation can be more sacred? 


WHY MAINTAIN THE PRESENT SALARY 
SCHEDULES AND THE OBLIGATIONS 
INVOLVED? 

M. G. CLARK, 

Superiniendent of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa 

Our salary problem is not merely a ques- 
tion of teachers’ contracts, but a problem 
of our school output. It involves a policy 
that shall determine for a generation or more 
the trend of our democracy through its edu- 
cational influences. 

I. Place of the Public Schools 

We must determine the place of the public 
school system in the development and per- 
petuity of our democracy and in the func- 
tioning of American institutions. 

Ex-President Eliot says: “Of all inspir- 
iting and moralizing agencies in American 
society today, the public school alone has 
gained in influence and increased in strength 
since the war. Legislation has declined in 
efficiency, the courts are less respected, the 
church has been left behind, and education— 
public education—alone has retained its hold 
on democracy and is becoming more and 
more effective as the years go by.” The 
American public school is the one institution 
in which the spirit and ideals of America 
have been held before the minds of young 
people, to take root, to grow and to function 
through their lives. 

America is America because of the Amer- 
ican public school. American democracy is 
American democracy because of the democ- 
ray of the public school. American back- 
bone is American backbone because of the 
teaching and the training of American youths 
in American schools. Our civilization has 
held together against the onslaughts of the 
millions of uneducated south Europe emi- 
grants because of the American public school 
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system. The great American melting pot 
is the American public school. 

In supporting the public school the tax- 
payer upholds American institutions. The 
school tax pays for the maintenance and 
the safety of the city, the state and the 
nation. The salary of the teacher must be 
commensurate with the demand. Jt must 
snsure teacher quality, rather than teacher 
quantity. 

II. Teaching Functions 


Vital relationships exist between remu- 
neration and teaching function. A true 
teacher is a leader. Only she can lead who 
is sure of her objective and sure of the 
path to its approach. Life must be concrete 
to the teacher. She must be a functioning 
part of her community or her pupils lose 
confidence in her leadership. A leader pos- 
sesses the spirit of leadership—mentally, 
morally, physically, socially. She must feel 
herself the peer of her community fellows, 
in dress, in living quarters, in community 
functions. She mingles happily with other 
community leaders. To deprive her of this 
is to deprive her of leadership, of com- 
panionship and, above all, of self-respect. 

Teaching should not again be synonymous 
with self-disrespect in community associa- 
tions. The true teacher is always buoyant. 
The broken-spirited has no place in the 
school room. 

As a leader, the teacher must feel free 
from worry concerning her financial future. 
She must be assured, through the salary 
policy of her community, that her thrift 
and management will bring to her old age 
security. To deprive her of this possibility 
destroys her spirit of independence and re- 
creates her a discouraged community mendi- 
cant, an avowed husband or new job hunter 
or an anarchist—a society hater, in her 
secret attitude. The true teacher feels the 
call to community helpfulness. Instead of 
being an object of pity and charity, she de- 
sires to bestow her charity. 

The teacher as a child leader must be as- 
sured of a functioning remuneration. Her 
salary must be commensurate with her self- 
respect, with the respect the community 
gives its leaders, with the respect the com- 
munity would have its children give its 
teachers; it must be commensurate with 
ideas of thrift and of personal financial in- 
dependence. Without this assurance she is 
dominated by an unreasoning fear, an in- 
fluence from which every school child should 


be protected. Such weakness soon domi- 
nates the school atmosphere and destroys 
its virility. The past two years of prom- 
ised financial security and of equality in a 
community life have done much for our 
teachers. They are men and women among 
men and women, leaders in community or- 
ganizations, social, civic and religious. May 
this betterment, this leadership not be lost 
through false salary economies. 
III. The Procreation of the Profession 

In keeping with the general law of life a 
vocation procreates itself. The type of to- 
morrow’s teachers depends upon the “call” 
today’s teachers send out to the on-coming 
generation, the call of their spirit, of their 
attitude toward life, toward their vocation, 
of their community leadership, the call so- 
ciety affords them in its ranks. It is a call 
that youngsters never misinterpret. High 
school pupils and college students are more 
busily evaluating life’s possibilities, than 
they are evaluating the worth-whileness of 
geometry and Latin. 

Red-blooded, virile, intellectual, spiritual 
boys and girls are listening for calls. They 
respond to a “call” only as it appeals to their 
idea of worth-whileness, of ability to fit into 
their conception of a lifework that shall give 
opportunity for ther ambitions to function. 
They feel an obligation to the world. They 
feel themselves to be worth-while. They 
resist a call that does not put up to them 
a challenge to do thewr part. 

The time has come when the make-shift 
teacher, especially among men, must be ta- 
boo in the business of teaching. Well- trained 
women may teach while they wait. Their 
preparation for mother-responsibilities is in 
perfect harmony with the best in teaching 
qualifications. But the man waiting for a 
higher call has no business at the teacher's 
desk. There can be no higher call for him. 
Child leadership demands men who see in it 
the highest and best service. 

Our schools must have the best of our 
young people—the pick of American virility 
—if they are to survive and maintain the 
position Doctor Eliot says they now occupy. 
Anything that weakens the position of the 
teacher in the minds of young people weak- 
ens the call for the procreation of the protes- 
sion. Is not this principle largely responsible 
for the position occupied by the church in 
American society today? 

For the first time in the history of teach- 
ing, teachers are occupying a position of 
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medium financial respectability. The call of 
the profession to a virile class of young 
people will depend upon maintaining and 
even strengthening this condition. Any tend- 
ency to lower the standard of salaries will 
enervate the profession and weaken the 
schools. 
IV. Principle of Waste 

The greatest waste is the waste of human 
potentialities, of intellectual, spiritual and 
economic possibilities. The human poten- 
tialities of the future are gathered in the 
school rooms of today. The potentialities 
of today after tomorrow likewise are in 
the hands of tomorrow’s teachers. To place 
before a group of children a teacher with 
any form of handicap is to continue human 
waste. The world can afford to place in 
such a position of leadership a teacher of 
broadest vision, of highest ideals, of the 
greatest intellectual and spiritual calibre. No 
one can measure the potentialities of a group 
of twenty children. Unless the bonds of 
those possibilities are loosened, unless vision 
is kept before these children, the waste is 
immeasurable. Human waste is never re- 
covered. Gold is never destroyed; man’s 
ingenuity recovers it: but the potentiality 
of the human mind, abused, lost, wasted, 
is gone. 

The call of the teacher’s cult to the future 
generations of teachers is a call for the solu- 
tion of the problem of human waste. It is 
a call for the highest and best in our youth 
to respond to a great need in America. It 
is America’s call. The best in industrial 
leadership demands the best in financial re- 
muneration. It cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained. The best in human life naturally 
gravitates to those positions in the world’s 
service which humanity recognizes and 
honors. While true honor is a spiritual 
recognition of the spiritual service of man, 
as yet most effective recognition of worth- 
while service in world work is measured by 
the dollar. The red-blooded, the virile, the 
great in vision demand their complete recog- 
nition and place with the world’s leaders. 

V. The Real Economic Situation 

We should not, however, let the pres- 
ent financial stress lead to a false conclusion. 
A recent statement of Doctor John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
is pertinent: “There must be no retrench- 
ment in teachers’ salaries if the schools are 
to maintain pre-war efficiency. A recent 
study of the Bureau of Education shows that 
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economically the teacher is no better off than 
before the war, and that the teaching pro- 
fession has actually gone backward in the 
war period so far as training and preparation 
are concerned. In 1916 the average annual 
salary of public school teachers in the United 
States was $563. Certainly they were not 
over-paid. In 1921 high school teachers’ 
salaries, which have increased relatively 
more than elementary school teachers’ 
salaries, were 80 per cent higher than in 
1913. This is the exact percentage of in- 
crease in the cost of living in 1921 over 1913, 
so that from an economic standpoint the 
teacher is really not quite as well off as be- 
fore the war, because elementary school 
teachers have not fared as well as the high 
school teachers. In 1919 and 1920 the cost 
of living was 99 per cent and 100 per cent 
greater, respectively, than in 1914, so that 
the teacher was relatively much worse. off 
than at the present time. Meantime, accord- 
ing to Burgess’ figures, labor’s weekly! wages 
increased 130 per cent from 1914 to 1920 
and artisan’s weekly wages increased 102 
per cent. We do not claim that these wages 
were too great, but we want those who think 
that teachers’ salaries can be reduced at this 
time to understand that in spite of the ap- 
parent great increases in salaries teachers 
have not relatively held their own in com- 
parison with other occupations or in com- 
parison with their own occupation previous 
to the war. Consequently, the schools have 
suffered. Although there is no actual teacher 
shortage at present in the sense of empty 
schools as was the case during the war, yet 
we have not been able to attract teachers 
whose average training was as high as in 
pre-war days. For example, among high 
school teachers at present the percentage of 
decreases of college graduates since 1918 is 
8.9 per cent and the increase of non-gradu- 
ates, those who have not graduated from a 
college or normal school, is 36.6 per cent. It 
can be seen, therefore, that any reduction 
in teachers’ salaries at this time will continue 
to impair the efficiency of the schools.” 
VI. Conclusion 

I would emphasize two things: Ist, The 
round of possible national decay. The story 
of the farmer who bought more land to raise 
more corn to feed more hogs to get more 
money to buy more land is well known. The 
seemingly harmless proposal to lower teach- 
ers’ salaries in order to ease the tax burden 
of the moment will bring us face to face 
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with an educational, economic and moral 
round of national decay. This round will 
read somewhat as follows: Ease the tax 
burden by lowering teachers’ salaries, em- 
ploy a lower type of teaching personality, 
secure a lower standard of teaching, result- 
ing in inefficient schools, a lower standard 
of community life, a devitalized state and 
finally a degenerating democracy. Then the 
round again, a further decrease in teaching 
salaries, a further decrease in school effi- 
ciency, a still lower standard of community 
life, a greater devitalization of the state, a 
further lowering of national ideals. And 
thus the round goes on. Let us demand a 
constantly recurring: round of increasing 
national efficiency, a round that shall start 
with the principle of financial insurance of 
self-respect and self-support for the teaching 
profession. 

2nd, What shall superintendents do con- 
cerning the problem? In democracy we 
start with the unit, the individual taxpayer 
and proceed to the community, the state and 
the nation. Let the superintendents, the 
teachers and the friends of education place 
before their taxpayers, before their commu- 
nities, a platform looking toward a more 
efficient democracy through a more efficient 
teaching body. Let us preach and teach the 
principles of this platform untiringly in our 
local communities. Let us fill the newspapers 
with these facts. Let the National Educa- 
tion Association release from week to week 
such statistics as those given by Doctor 
Tigert. Let us study the question and be- 
come certain of the validity of our ground 
of argument. Then let the educational 
forces of the entire country stand pat, fight 
if need be—it will be a fight for a better 
America—but above all, let us hold that 
which we now have. 





RESOLUTIONS 

Reiterated endorsement of the Towner- 
Sterling bill and the maintenance of ade- 
quate salary schedules for teachers are fea- 
tures of the resolutions drafted under the 
leadership of State Superintendent Francis 
G. Blair of Illinois and his representative 
committee and unanimously adopted by the 
Department of Superintendence at its final 
business meeting at Chicago. In addition 
to Superintendent Blair, the resolutions com- 
mittee included Catherine Hamilton, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Will C. Wood, State superin- 
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tendent of public instruction, Sacramento, 
California; Edwin €. Broome, superinten- 
dent of schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; and Charl Ormond 
Williams, superintendent of the schools of 
Shelby County, Memphis, Tennessee, and 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The resolutions follow: 


1. Granting the possibility of effecting 
economies through better organization and 
instruction, we renew our former declara- 
tion that in order to raise the level of in- 
telligence and citizenship throughout the 
Nation, in order to remove the National 
menace of ignorance and illiteracy, our State 
and National leaders must face the great 
task with statesmanlike vision and courage 
and provide for such National, State and 
local revenues as will make possible the es- 
tablishment of Nation-wide standards of in- 
telligence, morality and good citizenship. 

2. To establish and control educational 
standards and policies from the National 
capital will be destructive of sound govern- 
mental and educational principles and poli- 
cies. But grants of vast tracts of land and 
large sums of money have been made from 
time to time by the Federal Government to 
the States for the encouragement of educa- 
tion, without impairing the educational au- 
thority and responsibility of the States ac- 
cepting such grants. Insofar as certain fea- 
tures of the Smith-Lever and the Smith- 
Hughes acts seem to violate this principle 
we call upon Congress to amend them. 

3. Believing that the Towner-Sterling 
bill now before Congress recognizes and em- 
bodies the policy of the undivided responsi- 
bility and authority of the State in matters 
of education, we reaffirm our approval of 
the principles of that bill. 

4. As the child is as much a citizen of 
the county and State as he is of the local 
district, a part of the cost of his educa- 
tion should be borne by the county and the 
State. The county should be a unit for 
taxation and supervision in order to equalize 
educational opportunities and establish uni- 
form standards throughout the country. 

The State should be a unit for taxation 
and supervision in order to equalize the 
educational opportunities and maintain uni- 
form minimum standards throughout the 
State. 

We approve the budget system oi esti- 
mating the annual needs and apportioning 
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the annial revenues and the use of a uni- 
form plan of cost accounting. 

5. We believe that a system: of public 
instruction to meet thoroughly and effec- 
tively the needs and demands of a free and 
self-governing people with universal suf- 
frage must offer a program of free educa- 
tional opportunity extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the university. 

6. If the National disgrace of ignorance 
and illiteracy is to be removed, thorough and 
effective compulsory attendance laws must 
be enacted and enforced in every State and 
district in the Union. 

7. We declare a thorough and efficient 
system of schools impossible without close 
and competent supervision in every district, 
county and State. 

8. We declare for careful statutory defi- 
nitions of the respective functions and for 
clear and definite legal provisions establish- 
ing the duties and powers of State, county 
and district superintendents. 

9. In order to attract the brighest and 
the best persons into the teaching work and 
to encourage them to make the necessary 
preparation, we recommend that this De- 
partment commit itself to a campaign. 

(a) To hold the present salary schedules 
against the reaction which has already set in. 

(b) To hold and strengthen our teachers’ 
pension and retirement funds. 

(c) To lift the standards of qualification 
so as to exclude the untrained and unfit. 

(d) To enlarge and strengthen our 
teacher-training institutions. 

10. We believe that the interests of 
teachers and superintendents are one and 
we deplore any and all influences or forces 
which seek to create division and conflict 
between them. 

11. We believe that thoroughness and 
efficiency in our school systems demand that 
teachers and superintendents who have met 
the standard of qualifications and employ- 
ment shall not be dismissed from their posi- 
tions except upon definite charges stated and 
established. 

12. We commend the National Home 
Makers Guild in their effort to secure pro- 
fessional recognition of their work and to 
secure through proclamations of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governors 
of the several States the setting aside of 
October 31 as Home Makers Day. 

13. We protest against the use of our 
public school organizations for the further- 
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ance of commercial schemes or as agencies 
for the collection of money for any purpose. 

14. In order that our educational system 
may more effectively remove illiteracy and 
more thoroughly Americanize and assimilate 
the foreign-born elements in this country we 
call upon Congress to close the doors fof 
the present against any further foreign im- 
migration. 





PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Chicago 

On the evening of March 1, 138 Penn- 
sylvanians assembled in the Florentine room 
of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, for the 
annual all-Pennsylvania-Get-Together din- 
ner. Dr. William M. Davidson, State Di- 
rector for the N. E. A. in his happy role as 
toastmaster guided the following program: 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, a_ highly 
prized import: “Jam is good, but it makes a huge 
difference whether you are the jam-er or the 
jam-ee.” 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York, a dearly missed export: 

“Some men are born great, 

Some achieve greatness 

And some are chosen to succeed John H. Finley.” 

Dr. H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of Allentown 
Schools, President of Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association: now in the nth state of evolu- 
tion: “I will fight at the drop of the hat for any 
one of my three prides.” , 

Miss Charl O. Williams, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shelby County, Tennessee, President of 
the National Education Association: The Hub 
of the Universe, July 3-8, 1922. 


As Dr. Graves was not present the toast- 
master introduced as substitutes, Superin- 
tendent E. U. Graff of Indianapolis and 
Hon. Curtis M. Harding, member of the 
1921 Pennsylvania Legislature. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. DODD, 
PRESIDENT P. S. E. A. 


Chicago is the ideal convention city of 
our country. Within a remarkably small 
area she provided hotel accommodations for 
the 8,000 people in attendance and ample 
hall and auditorium space for the many meet- 
ings, without rush or confusion. In fact, 
everything was well arranged and every- 
where one received prompt, courteous atten- 
tion. 

The exhibit of school building plans, 
showing in detail everything needed in the 
construction of up-to-date elementary, junior 
and senior high schools, was, without doubt, 
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the best exhibit of its kind ever assembled. 
The commercial exhibits, alone, were worth 
the trip to Chicago. 

To me the outstanding speakers were: 

Frank P. Graves, Financing Adult Edu- 
cation. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Important Elements in 
the Development of the School Building 
Program. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, How May the 
Necessary Funds for Public Education be 
Provided. 

Samuel E. Weber, Problems of Financing 
Education. 

Charles A. Wagner, The Arguments For 


and Against the Supervision of Instruction. 
The Pennsylvania dinner was the best 
ever. Superintendent Wm. M. Davidson 
presided as toastmaster in his inimitable 
manner. 
OFFICERS 
H. Beveridge, superintendent of 
schools of Omaha, Nebraska, was elected 
president of the Department for the coming 
year. Superintendent Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington, was elected vice-president, I. B. 
Bush of Erie, Pa., treasurer, and Payson 
Smith, state commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts, member of the executive 
committee. 


Supervision of Rural Schools* 


FANNIE W. DUNN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE term supervision as it was origi- 
nally used in this country was very 
broad in its inclusion, and probably 

correspondingly shallow. It was first ap- 
plied to that oversight or inspection which 
was given by lay persons such as composed 
the board of trustees. Later these boards 
delegated this duty to a specially employed 
agent called a superintendent who did every- 
thing of an overhead nature which was done 
for the schools. In recent years we have so 
broadened our conception of the administra- 
tive functions of the school superintendent 
that they alone are a heavy task for one 
person, and the combination of these with 
true supervisory activities is almost an im- 
possibility. 

Supervision, as I shall use the term in 
this discussion, concerns itself with the direct 
improvement of instruction. A common 
definition of supervision is “the training of 
teachers in service.” This is its very large 
function, especially in rural schools where to 
such an extent teachers are untrained before 
they enter upon their work. May I say just 
here that there cannot possibly be a more 
expensive and uneconomic way of educating 
teachers for their work than waiting till they 
are actually “in service” to do it. In a nor- 
mal school students are gathered together 
in classes where one instructor can conveni- 
ently teach a number of them at the same 
time. They are, moreover, giving all their 
time and attention to the business of learn- 

* Digest of address before the Superintendents’ 


Section of the Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation, December 29, 1921. 


ing how to teach. In the field, on the con- 
trary, they are scattered; the supervisor can 
get to only one at a time, and to that one 
only a few times a year, or perhaps to a 
group in a teachers’ meeting or institute 
occasionally for a brief period. Moreover, 
they are so loaded with the matters of actual 
teaching that there is little time available to 
study how to teach. Supervision can never 
hope to be a substitute for preparation pre- 
vious to entering upon the work of teaching, 
and the State of Pennsylvania is wise to 
have decreed that within the next few years 
all teachers certificated for work in its 
schools must be normal school graduates. 
Supervision can, however, help the untrained 
teacher to do a better piece of work than 
she could have done alone, can to some 
extent give her preparation and a profes- 
sional attitude toward her work. 


It is, however, a mistake to think that 
supervision is not needed for the trained 
teacher. As a matter of fact, it is here 
that supervision can do its best work. That 
person can grow most who has most with 
which to grow; the parable of the talents 
is as true today as it ever was. It is the 
function of the supervisor to stimulate and 
keep growing every member of the teaching 
force, to the end of realizing most on the 
abilities of each one. We have too much 
“turnover of labor” in the teaching field, 
too much “hiring and firing.” In the field 
of industry this has been recognized to be 
a wasteful process; the trouble with it is 
that the person newly hired is likely to have 
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as many defects as the person just fired 
whose place he took. It is for the super- 
visor to study his teachers, find the strong 
as well as the weak points of each, and so 
place and direct each one that the strong 
points will be utilized and all potentialities 
realized. I have in mind a teacher in a one- 
teacher school. Five years ago a so-called 
“supervisor” recommended that she be dis- 
missed as absolutely hopeless. This super- 
visor moved on and a new one took her place. 
As a result of the constructive work of this 
second supervisor, the “hopeless” teacher 
has remained in the same school, where for 
five years she has been steadily and mark- 
edly growing. Last month one of my stu- 
dents, a woman herself of no mean ability 
and experience as a rural school teacher and 
supervisor, went out to visit this school. On 
her return she said to me, “I never imagined 
that there could be such good work done 
in a rural school as I saw that teacher doing.” 
‘The supervisor who produced the remark- 
able development in this once hopeless 
teacher has been unusually successful in 
holding in her one-teacher schools gradu- 
ates of State Normal Schools, who stay in 
the work because they realize that they are 
steadily growing and because they feel the 
zest and satisfaction that comes with a reali- 
zation of successful work. 


With such supervision as this in our 
schools, we can hope for steady improve- 
ment all along the line: teachers both trained 
and untrained growing each according to 
her capacity, good teachers staying in rural 
schools, and gradual construction of new 
materials of instruction, plans of work, im- 
proved courses of study, educative seat work, 
better textbooks,—all of which need to be 
made to help the teacher in the extraordi- 
narily difficult task which the one-teacher 
school presents, and all of which must be 
made with at least some participation by the 
classroom teacher if they are to be of great- 
est value. 


Supervision of the type which I have tried 
to describe is, however, impossible to many 
county school systems with the present su- 
pervisory force. No matter how able, one 
person cannot compass all the duties, both 
administrative and supervisory, which fall 
to the lot of the average county superinten- 
dent. Often one perfunctory visit a year 
is all that he can give a teacher. He needs 
assistance. In Pennsylvania you provide 


such assistance in the form of the assistant 
No. & 
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superintendent. The assistance which a 
county superintendent needs may be of three 
types. He may need clerical help. In some 
cases he may need help in administration. 
Almost certainly he needs supervisory as- 
sistance. Of these three, if only one is pos- 
sible, my recommendation is that clerical 
help be provided. It is wasteful of profes- 
sional qualifications to spend the time of a 
person possessing them on routine clerical 
work which a hundred dollar clerk could do 
as well and perhaps better. Granted such 
office help, however, for a large county it 
will be necessary to provide other assistants 
of a professional type. 

There are in the United States at least 
three ways of providing professional super- 
vision and administration adequate in 
amount. The first way is by the limitation 
of the supervisory unit. This is the plan 
followed in Connecticut. There the unit 
is the township. There is a township super- 
visor, who, within that limited area, per- 
forms all the overhead duties, both adminis- 
trative and supervisory in nature. A second 
way is that practiced in Pennsylvania and 
several adjoining states, where the superin- 
tendent is furnished with one or more as- 
sistant superintendents who divide the terri- 
tory among them and within the range of 
their territories are responsible for both ad- 
ministration and supervision. Still a third 
way is found in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Wisconsin and a number of other states. 
These furnish an assistant or assistants to 
the superintendent whose work is distinctly 
limited to supervision. The superintendent 
looks after all matters of administration. 
Of course, if these are more extensive than 
is possible for one man, he may well be pro- 
vided with an assistant specifically for such 
work. 


Of the three methods, the last seems to 
me decidedly preferable, for the reason that 
administration and supervision are quite dif- 
ferent types of work, requiring distinct na- 
tive abilities and different training. The 
administrator has to plan large policies and 
work with communities to get these policies 
adopted. He has to be able in handling 
men. The supervisor has to execute such 
phases of these large general policies as 
deal with matters of classroom instruction. 
He has to help teachers in the specific mat- 
ters of developing children. Each function 
is large and inclusive; each requires wide 
scholarship and thorough training, as well 
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as special native abilities. But the person 
who is well fitted for and adapted to the one 
may be altogether unsuited to the other. 
This is an age of specialization, and for 
the best and most effective direction of the 
rural schools, I am convinced that we need 
two types of specialized leadership, that of 
the administrator and that of the supervisor. 
In taking this position I am not ignoring the 
fact that specialization can probably never 
be carried to the extremes in rural regions 
that are possible and desirable in the city. 
The rural physician must always be a gen- 
eral practitioner. But we will nevertheless 
find even him limiting his sphere, and send- 
ing his patients to the dentist or the sur- 
geon in the town hospital for many special 
needs. The rural supervisor and adminis- 
trator will frequently act each in the other’s 
place where exigencies of distance or imme- 
diate need demand. It would be manifestly 
foolish in the case of many emergencies to 
wait until, on return to the office, a situation 
could be reported to the one in whose field 
it actually belonged. But the administrator 
should be conscious of the fact when he as- 
sumed a supervisory duty, and the super- 
visor also should realize when the work he 
was doing was administrative in nature, and 
each should enter the other’s field only when 
justified by a real need. Under any other 
type of supervisory organization, one func- 
tion or the other will be neglected, according 
to the special bent of the persons engaged. 
One person will neglect administration, an- 
other supervision. Each needs to be devel- 
oped fully. Division of function between 
the county supervising force, so that part 
specialize in administration and part in su- 
pervision of instruction is the most hopeful 
means, in my opinion, of realizing the great- 
est potentialities of both. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION* 
THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
32 Waverly Place, New York 
It is one of the principal functions, if not 
the chief one, of the superintendent of 
schools to formulate the educational policy 
of the schools which he supervises. He 
must have vision before he can exercise su- 
pervision. He must secure the acceptance 
of his policy by the school board, the teach- 
ing force and the public. It is not difficult 
* Abstract of an address delivered before the 


Department of County Superintendence at the 
Altoona meeting, December 28, 1921. 
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to win the first two, as he deals with them 
at close range; but the public can not be 
so easily or so directly reached. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to 
create the public sentiment which he needs 
to support his policies. This is sometimes 
difficult, but rarely impossible. Every cor- 
poration has its publicity bureau whose sole 
function is to create public sentiment. 

How can it be done? 


1. The superintendent should never miss 
an opportunity to make a public address on 
education in his community. It is possible 
to get a certain number of ministers in the 
community to preach one sermon a year on 
the public schools. He should urge them to 
do so at the beginning of the school year 
when people think and talk of the schools. 

The parent teachers association, now found 
in nearly all communities, affords a great 
opportunity to reach the public and shape 
public sentiment. Meetings of the board 


of trade furnish an opportunity to reach the’ 


business men. They often have very crude 
notions of what the schools are doing or 
are aiming to do. 

2. The superintendent must secure the 
support of the local press which can make 
or unmake his policies. He should write up 
the interesting school news of the commu- 
nity himself and not leave it to others. Any- 
thing of educational importance done in any 
district should be properly written up for 
every paper in the county, with names omit- 
ted, especially his own. He should exploit 
the schools not himself, else he will lose 
the respect and confidence of the news- 
papers. 

He should see to it that the local papers 
copy accounts of new phases of school work 
reported from other counties and other 
states. No community wants to be behind 
the times, and reports of exceptional pro- 
gress in other places have a stimulating 
effect. 

The superintendent should furnish the 
home papers, whenever he speaks on educa- 
tion at home or elsewhere, with a report of 
such portions of his speech as will affect 
public sentiment at home. By giving one 
paper the first half of his speech, and an- 
other the last half he can often get his entire 
speech before the community. No single 
a9 might be willing to print the whole 
of it. 

But in all his writing for the newspapers 
he must observe at least two points. First, 
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he must write in a simple, interesting style, 
using short, crisp sentences. Second, he 
must write what he writes in a form that is 
ready to print. Newspapers do not publish 
matter sent to them which they have to con- 
dense and rewrite, unless it is a serious acci- 
dent or a scandal. 

And finally, all this publicity work, if it 
is to be effective, must be done when there 
is educational peace in the community; it 
must not be delayed until controversy arises 
or bitter attacks are made on the superin- 
tendent’s work. In times of universal peace 
the community believes all the good things 
the papers say of the schools; when contro- 
versy and hostility have developed, the pub- 
lic discounts everything said in defense and 
the papers take opposite sides. 


3. It is proverbially impossible to get 
parents to visit the schools in sufficient num- 
bers to have such visits influence public sen- 
timent, and yet there is no other means of 
publicity ‘so effective as having them witness 
the actual teaching. 

To meet this situation I tried a plan, as 
county superintendent, which may be of 
sufficient interest to justify a brief sketch 
of it. It proved effective. In a backward 
rural township, which had only one-room 
schools, I asked the teacher of one of them 
to announce an evening session, and through 
the children to send written invitations to 
the parents. I asked her to be prepared to 
teach classes in reading, arithmetic and geo- 
graphy exactly as she taught them at the day 
sessions. I asked her to give a number of 
the small children each a “piece to say” if 
not more than a minute in length. This 
would bring their parents and other relatives 
and insure an audience. It did. The school 
building was crowded with people. The ex- 
ercises began at seven and lasted nearly three 
hours. There was close attention and deep 
interest. We interspersed a little singing 
between the lessons. I was present, and 
before each lesson I briefly explained the 
aim of it so that they would look for the 
right things. After each lesson I added a 
few words explaining the points which 
seemed to have escaped them. 

In brief, it aroused such interest that re- 
quests came from every one of the five 
schools in the township to have “an evening 
school,” and one was held in all but one. 

I tried the same plan in a city where I 
was superintendent, and I could fill any hall 
with interested people. 
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It is the only substitute I have ever found 
for the visiting of schools in day time which 
we have always advocated but never secured. 
Few women and virtually no men will visit 
schools at the day sessions. 


4. A superintendent who is enthusiastic 
and conscientious is apt to make the mistake 
of worrying too much about incompetent 
teachers whom he cannot dismiss, and of 
spending too much time in trying to improve 
them. If such teachers have the natural 
ability and the ambition to become good 
teachers, it is his duty to give them all the 
aid he can. But it is a mistake to waste 
much time over hopeless cases. Such teach- 
ers should be dismissed, if they are young, 
as soon as their political friends permit it, 
and mercifully pensioned if they are old. 


The superintendent can accomplish more 
good by inspiring, directing and encourag- 
ing the best teachers in his corps. These 
set the standard for the rest and stimulate 
the entire force. A hopelessly poor teacher, 
unwilling to improve, can often be got rid 
of by placing a superior teacher in the 
grade below hers and another in the grade 
immediately above hers. Then the parents 
of her pupils notice the difference and be- 
come interested in the situation. 

5. The teachers’ meeting I regard as the 
very heart and center of the supervision of 
instruction. The superintendent should or- 
ganize his teaching force, in a certain sense, 
as a student body. He should hold at least 
one meeting a month attended by all the 
teachers, both of the elementary schools and 
the high schools. At such meetings he should 
discuss general principles and general poli- 
cies. 

Then he should hold meetings of either 
separate grades or of combinations of sev- 
eral grades. At these meetings he should 
discuss the course of study of each subject 
taught, excepting the so-called special sub- 
jects, and follow this by a systematic devel- 
opment of methods of teaching in each sub- 
ject. He should especially emphasize the 
psychological basis of method. 

In short, the superintendent should be a 
teacher of teachers. He should continue 
their professional training from the point 
where it ended in the normal schools. The 
best normal schools can only teach the ele- 
mentary aspects of education. The students 
are too immature to grasp either a philo- 
sophy of education or the psychological 
basis of method. 
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The minimum number of such teachers’ 
meetings should be one general meeting a 
month and two grade meetings a week. Each 
teacher should attend at least two meetings 
a month, conducted by the superintendent, 
in addition to such meetings as special super- 
visors may hold. 

All this means that the superintendent 
must be a student. He cannot conduct such 
meetings without extensive, solid reading. 
Just as soon as he ceases to be a student he 
loses his power of stimulating others and 
of inspiring the teaching force. He cannot 
afford to let anything seriously interfere 
with his necessary professional reading and 
thinking. Such reading and thinking is more 
important than many of the administrative 
details which absorb his time. The person 
who reads only when he has done everything 
else which he thinks he ought to do seldom 
reads at all. 

All administrative details can be grouped 
under three general heads: (1) Details which 
fussy people bring before him which are of 
little or no importance. The way to deal 
with these is to forget them until it is too 
late to attend to them; (2) details which it 
is more important to decide promptly than 
to decide correctly. These should be de- 
cided on the spot and remain decided; (3) 
matters which are of real importance and 
require careful thought and investigation. 

By observing some such perspective a su- 
perintendent can always find time for the 
necessary reading. 

It is obvious that all this is more easily 
done in a small city than in a very large one 
where the administrative work is heavy, or 
in a county where schools and villages are 
scattered. Assistant superintendents in large 
cities and in large counties must do most 
of this work. 

6. The teachers’ institute, both city and 
county, can be made very effective in put- 
ting into successful execution a clearly con- 
ceived policy of the superintendent. I be- 
lieve our institutes can, in this respect, be 
much improved. Institutes, not infrequently, 
are apparently devoid of definite aim, except 
to furnish a discussion of a variety of topics 
in the hope that each teacher may get some- 
thing that will be of practical help. 

The superintendent should map out for 
himself a definite line of work which he pro- 
poses to emphasize in the schools during the 
year and arrange his institute program ac- 
cordingly. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER? 
THOS. C. BLAISDELL, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


With the opening of the second seméster 
thirteen new normal school juniors reported 
for the required English work. After they 
had registered each one was handed a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing fifty sentences, six 
of which were correct. They were asked 
to write correctly each sentence needing 
change and to write the word “Correct” for 
any not requiring change. The following 
are typical of the sentences: Was you there? 
Have the robins came? The wind blowed 


them down. What does those boys want? 
He done it himself. He asked for you 
and I. 


Twelve had graduated from four-year 
high schools, one from a three-year. Nine 
had been in high school four years; three 
for three and a half years; one for three 
years, plus two summer sessions, plus 28 
months of teaching. ; 

Seven came from high schools in cities 
of 6,000 population or over. In correcting 
these fifty sentences they made respectively 
4, 12, 10, 5 and 26 errors. Those coming 
from smaller high schools made 23, 9, 19, 
18 and 21 errors. The average errors for 
the first group are 10.6 and for the second 

8.2. 


Following the same order, these students 
had been in school, all told, before entering 
normal school the following number of 
months: First group: 108, 80%, 98%, 108, 
88, 92, 96. Second group: 108, 89, 92, 
77%, 108%, 76. 

Other things being equal, how can a junior 
who has been in school 76 months work in 
the same classes with a junior who has been 
in school 108 months? 

Five had taught. The first of the follow- 
ing figures indicates the months taught and 
the second the number of errors made: 
314, 9; 4, 19; 5, 19; 9, 28; 28, 21. 

After graduation from a four-year high 
school should not students be able to cor- 
rect errors that a normal seventh grade pupil 
should be able to correct? Is an average 
grade of 64 per cent, or even of 79 per cent, 
in seventh grade English a credit to the 
teaching of the subject in our high schools? 

No, this is not an exceptional group. Of 
somewhat over a hundred juniors who en- 
tered last September, 76 are now in a special 
English class meeting three times a week 
and covering specifically sixth, seventh and 
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eighth grade work. Of about the same 
number of seniors, sixty are in a similar 
class. Without such special training they 
will merely go out to send back a similar 
product in the future. Would it be wise to 
give all summer session students in the state 
training schools an information test on sev- 
enth grade work in applied English and 
require those who are weak to take such a 
course ? 
What’s the matter? 





IS YOUR DESK A WAREHOUSE? 
JAMES D. LANSDOWNE 
Harrity-Lee School, Philadelphia 


The Thermoid Rubber Company standard- 
izes its district offices not only for equip- 
ment but usage. Thus a representative may 
feel at home in any district office, with a 
knowledge of its management and resources. 
Some concerns lease office space with a cer- 
tain exposure, or always have the same 
desk arrangement. Many offices prescribe 
how each desk, even to the separate drawers, 
must be stocked, and check up the person- 
nel. Office efficiency engineers emphasize 
the value of interchangeability, i. e., a person 
can go from one office to another, from one 
desk to another, and “take hold” with con- 
fidence and speed. With a prescribed place 
for everything, there is small. liability of 
cluttering the drawers with junk. 

Arrangement of desk-contents in a school 
is an individual matter. I have found roll- 
books anywhere from the top of the desk 
to the bottom drawer. It seems increible, 
however, that drawers should be hali-filled 
with pencils, pens, paint-boxes or brushes; 
with drawings acquired year by year; with 
blank paper of various kinds; or that the 
top of the desk contains so many hooks, 
pencils, blotters, papers, odds and ends that 
the impossibility of adding another article 
is appallingly apparent. 

Two evident advantages of keeping a desk, 
as Admiral McGowan says, “cleared for 
action” are neatness and speed. What is the 
effect on the children of seeing a desk clut- 
tered up? Or of discovering that when a 
teacher desires to find something she must 
search, SEARCH, SEARCH? Habits of dis- 
orderliness and carelessness are inculcated 
by example—do not doubt it. “Practice 
what you preach,” or the desk will teach 
more strongly than you preach. If you know 
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where an article is, you can get it without 
hesitation. Not only is time saved, but the 
nervous wear of hunting. 

If I should diagram your desk arrange- 
ment I should insult your intelligence. When 
you rearrange your desk you might bear 
several principles in mind, just to see how 
they work. Eliminate what belongs else- 
where. Books do not belong in desk draw- 
ers; supplies (paper and paint boxes) are 
better in a closet. Put the most-used articles 
into the most convenient places. It would 
be unwise to place an eraser used several 
times a day in the bottom drawer, and the 
report cards used once a month in the top 
drawer. Supplies, pencils, erasers, paper- 
clips can be placed together in a handy spot. 
Some keep a corner of one drawer for 
memoranda, and a drawer for papers, pend- 
ing their final disposal. Thus may the top 
of the desk be clear, except for ink-well, 
pens, blotter and calendar. 

To epitomize: the desk is not a warehouse, 
but A TOOL. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
ANTHONY M. GOLDBERGER, 
Principal North Continuation School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Perhaps the name Continuation School is 
unfortunate in that it gives the impression 
that this school is designed to continue the 
type of education the pupil had been receiv- 
ing in the school which he left to go to work. 
Certainly this is not our conception. Many, 
if not most, of our continuation school 
pupils, have left the full time school not so 
much because of economic necessity as from 
the fact that rightly or wrongly they have 
the feeling that there is little connection 
between the education they are receiving and 
their future life. Any continuation school 
then that would attempt primarily to con- 
tinue this so called “unrelated” education 
would be fore-doomed to comparative 
failure. 

Unfortunately, in Pittsburgh at least, the 
occupations which are open to 14 to 16 
year old workers are such as to strengthen 
the opinion expressed by more than one of 
our pupils that education is all “bunk.” Cer- 
tainly, the child who bottles pickles, or 
cares for a candy wrapping machine or de- 
livers telegrams sees little in his job that 
has any connection with the reading, arith- 
metic, geography or history that he has spent 
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years in studying in school; and we prob- 
ably can’t blame him for his doubt as to the 
value of an education. But we must blame 
ourselves if we permit him to go on think- 
ing that the fault lies with education and 
not with the kind of job he is filling. 

How is this change in viewpoint to be 
effected? One of the ways in which Pitts- 
burgh hopes to accomplish it may be sug- 
gestive. There have been introduced into our 
Continuation School, shops that are fair 
samples of the industries of Pittsburgh. 
In these shops the pupils produce articles 
which compare favorably with the product 
of industrial establishments. Lunch room 
tables and stools for 150 pupils, 24 galvan- 
ized iron ash cans, thousands of printed in- 
vitations, programs and forms are examples 
of their production. But this production 
is chiefly a means to accomplish a more im- 
portant end. The pupils recognize this work 
as being real, as being the kind of work 
that grown folks in industry do and there- 
fore they view it sympathetically and look 
with a different light on the necessary re- 
lated mathematics, English, drawing or sci- 
ence that are taught in connection with the 
production. The related subjects gradually 
take their places, we hope, in the minds of 
the pupils as integral parts of an occupation. 
It is then but a step to the feeling that all 
worth while occupations require some book 
learning and all education is of value in 
living. 





PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH PUPILS 
LOUIS P. HOYER, 
Principal Hart Continuation School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

How can the maximum amount of benefit 
accrue to the pupil and to society through 
the eight hours per week of educational ex- 
perience through which the pupil passes in 
school? This is the whole problem of the 
continuation school and though the question 
is simply stated, the answer is long, complex 
and at present largely in the making. I 
should therefore like to assist in the formu- 
lation of the answer by emphasizing one 
factor which seems to me to be fundamental. 
I have reference to the establishment of fine 
personal relations between the school and 
the pupils. 

Educational thought and practice are be- 
coming more and more scientific and a very 
likely result of such development will be to 
reduce the emphasis given to the question 


of the personal element in education. Par- 
ticularly in continuation schools must we be 
on guard against this. Without the personal 
touch, those of our pupils who have left 
regular school for other than economic rea- 
sons, and the percentage is high, will not 
profit any more from continuation instruc- 
tion than they did from the same amount 
of regular school instruction, perhaps even 
less. 


The force of this argument appealed to 
me so much that I selected this problem as 
the first to be attacked after the necessary 
work of organizing the John S. Hart Con- 
tinuation School was completed. At the 
very beginning it became evident that I must 
work along group lines as well as with in- 
dividuals, if I wished to gain my point com- 
pletely. I must create in the minds of the 
whole group an interest in the activities of 
the Hart School and a desire to take 
regular part in these activities while in the 
minds of individuals there must be the 
thought that the teachers of the school wish 
to be helpful in every way possible. 


By way of engaging the interest and at- 
tention of the whole group, it was found 
possible to open the school at night, twice 
each week, as a recreation center. With 
four of my continuation teachers present 
each evening, we organized a game group, 
a dramatic, club, a chorus and a sewing 
group. The last half hour of the evening 
was given to some activity in which all four 
groups took part such as dancing, a sketch 
by the dramatic club, singing etc. On one 
occasion the services of a school orchestra 
were secured. The meetings were well at- 
tended and the attitude toward the school 
became noticeably better. 

The assembly affords a fine opportunity 
for establishing personal relations with pupils 
through the recognition given individuals 
and the opportunity which all have to con- 
tribute to the program. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of making the 
assemblies so much worth while that the 
boys and girls will not like to miss them. 

Organizing recess periods so that as many 
pupils as possible may take part in games 
will help form a bond between school and 
pupil. It is a source of keen pleasure to 
me to get into a fast game of volley ball 
and the occasion for some good natured mer- 
riment on the part of the spectators if I 
am responsible for a misplay which gives a 
score to the other side. 
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The Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. 
have co-operated with us splendidly in plan- 
ning for the improvement of the leisure time 
of our pupils and we are endeavoring to 
raise funds to send a delegation of girls 
and another of boys to the summer camps 
of these respective organizations at the end 
of the present school year. 

We have in mind also a number of night 
meetings of pupils who are at present taking 
work in the mechanic arts and in the do- 
mestic arts and science. If it is possible 
to secure the services of men and women 
interested in this field out in the business 
world, we feel sure that the regard for the 
school will be still further enhanced. 

As far as personal relations with individu- 
als are concerned, results may best be ob- 
tained through a kindly and sympathetic 
attitude on the part of teachers toward the 
problems of the pupils. Our work in this 
direction has been made many times more 
fruitful than it would otherwise have been 
through the efforts of our co-ordinating or 
visiting teacher. Her work with pupils out 
of adjustment with school, home or work 
has been splendid and she has gained the 
confidence of pupils to a marvelous degree. 





PINTNER MENTAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
SAMUEL FAUSOLD 
Irwin, Pa. 

The Pintner Non-Language Mental Tests 
devised by Dr. R. Pintner, Professor of 
Psychology of Ohio State University, were 
given to 419 Norwin Union high school 
students during the third week of school. 

The following tables show the Pintner 
Standards and the results of these tests: 


Pininer Standard Norwin Results 


DG Se cecal Rate Dull 2. cece. 0. % 
Backward ...... 22.8% Backward ...... 14.3% 
Notinal s.s..605.6 0.% Normal ........ 56. % 
BPIGht 6 c.cse.00's 22.090. Bright «05.0050 26. % 


Very Bright.... 2.2% Very Bright.... 3.6% 


The Norwin high school is above the 
standard. One explanation is that dull and 
backward pupils usually do not enter the 
high school, another that the pupils come 
from residential districts and farming 
communities. The proportion of foreign 
born in the high school is not more than 
2%. 

Seventeen high school teachers closely 
scrutinized these tests in most cases agree- 


ing with them. The child with a scientific 
type of mind made a better grade in the 
non-language test than the child of the lan- 
guage type of mind. Several felt that since 
particular pupils did not fall into the proper 
groups, the Pintner test was inaccurate. 
The school will check these cases by the 
Otis test. 

The mentality grade of each pupil has been 
recorded on the permanent report cards, a 
distinct aid in checking the work. A pupil 
registered normal should do normal work, 
while a pupil registered dull will not be 
expected to do work beyond his ability. 

Dr. Pintner has worked out a valuable 
correlation between mentality and educa- 
tional achievement. This achievement test 
given to Freshmen embraced arithmetic, 
silent reading, words, Traube sentence com- 
pletion, grammar, geography and history. 

The Pintner standard results and results 
found from the test on 161 Freshmen are as 
follows: 


Pintner Standard Norwin Results 


Very Poor ..... 2.2% Very Poor...... 0. % 
PM e's ace V7.3.) 0) re 74% 
Average ....... 50. % Average ....... 58. % 

2pererrcee 22.8% * rere |S 
Very Good..... 22% Very Good...... 5. % 


In our high school whose pupils come from 
twelve districts an educational achievement 
test to determine the specific abilities and 
weaknesses of each pupil is helpful to the 
teachers. 

A pupil who registers normal in the men- 
tality test should register average in his edu- 
cational achievement test, or if very bright 
in the mental test he should be very good 
in the educational achievement test. If a 
pupil very bright according to the mental 
test is doing only normal work according 
to his educational achievement test, the 
teacher recognizes a bright pupil but a 
poor student and can act accordingly. These 
two grades form a valuable basis for judg- 
ment on the immediate work of the high 
school freshman. 

In the educational achievement tests the 
pupils are generally above standard, though 
most pupils show individual weaknesses. 
The teacher should keep his eye on the in- 
dividual, rather than on the mass, particu- 
larly in scanning results of mental and edu- 
cational achievement tests, that he may 
know whom to help. 
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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
NEIL D. MATHEWS 
Dean of Men, State Normal School, 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Ten of the fourteen State Normal Schools 
now have some form of student self-govern- 
ment,—two of them preferring to call it 
“student participation in student govern- 
ment.” 

Student participation in the government 
of normal schools has developed in Penn- 
sylvania within the last ten years. It has 
apparently been a part of the general demo- 
cratic attitude of our educational institu- 
tions. Where formerly the college president, 
city superintendent, or normal school prin- 
cipal, had his teachers working for him 
and his policies, he now has them working 
with him,—co-operating in the shaping 
of his policies. 

Practically all the obstacles mentioned in 
reply to a questionnaire recently sent out to 
the State Normal Schools are from the 
standpoint of efficiency in government, 
rather than from the standpoint of educa- 
tional value. The institution is considered 
in each case to the exclusion of student. It 
is not to be supposed that student self-gov- 
ernment will be as efficient as government 
by the faculty, student practice teaching will 
not be as efficient as faculty teaching ; demo- 
cratic government of any kind never can 
result in the efficiency which may come from 
autocratic control. But normal schools exist, 
not for efficiency in administration, but for 
education in the true sense of the word. 
Student self-government is a means, not an 
end. 

The most striking obstacles mentioned are 
these: 

1. The students are in school too brief a time. 

2. The students are too immature. 

3. Legally constituted authority must function. 

4. Students do not want to accept the respon- 
sibilities. 

5. Dormitory so arranged that it is practically 
impossible. 

6. Faculty will not co-operate. 

We admit that the short two-year course 
will not permit the same degree of self- 
government as a longer course, but because 
of the short professional course, there is an 
even greater need for education in the ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities and in self con- 
trol. 

Regarding immaturity of students, the 


writer has seen self-government in a limited 
form successfully carried on in an ele- 
mentary school. We have no scientific 
means for measuring results of such forms 
of government for any age level, but they 
are not negative. 

Legally constituted authority is by no 
means superseded by student self-govern- 
ment. Student control can continue only so 
long as it is within the bounds of reason. 
This holds as well for control by the prin- 
cipal, who is directly responsible to the 
State in his exercise of authority. 

When normal school students do not care 
to accept the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment, is it too much to predict that they 
will not care to accept the responsibilities 
which will fall upon them as teachers? Is 
a student who refuses to accept responsi- 
bility, proper material from which to de- 
velop a teacher? 

The arrangement of a dormitory, or even 
no dormitory at all, could not do more 
than make the problem a little more difficult. 

Lack of co-operation of the faculty would 
appear to demand a new faculty. The re- 
sponsible head of any school system may 
well allow his faculty members to disagree 
with his policies, but if that disagreement 
prevents co-operation, they should be im- 
mediately released. 

Arguments offered in support of student 
self-government : 

1. It promotes a readiness to accept re- 
sponsibilities. _ Nothing develops virtues 
more quickly than responsibility. 

2. It gives practice in solving social and 
moral problems. The autocratic method of 
government develops an attitude that any- 
thing is right that is not found out. 

3. It directs the energies of the natural 
leaders toward constructive government. 

4. It can develop a sympathetic relation- 
ship between faculty and students. Each 
student as well as each faculty member can 
feel that he is truly participating in the 
functioning of the school. 

A state normal school with no form of 
student self-government is missing a great 
opportunity to make its graduates better 
members of their profession. Students will 
find many situations at normal similar to 
their experiences as citizens and teachers. 
We should therefore give as many opportu- 
nities as possible to form habits in normal 
school which will help in mastering problems 
in post-normal school life. 
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DOES EDUCATION PAY? 
F. THOMAS BECK 
Supervising Principal, Sellersville, Pa. 


Education is not an absolute guarantee of 
success. Educated as well as uneducated 
men sometimes fail. But education is not 
the cause of the failure of the educated, 
while frequently the cause of the failure of 
the uneducated is a lack of education. Men 
with comparatively little education occasion- 
ally make a large success, while other men 
of much schooling not infrequently fail. 
Cases of this kind have a tendency to attract 
disproportionate attention and obscure the 
more significant facts. 

It would be unfair to say that educational 
values can be reckoned wholly on the basis 
of dollars and cents. The greatest results 
of an education are not measurable by such 
a standard of values. In fact they are too 
far reaching and complex to be measured 
at all. The effect that right education has 
on the broadening, deepening and refining 
of human life is immeasurable. These re- 
sults can no more be measured by dollars 
and cents than truth, self-sacrifice and love 
can be measured with a yard stick. 

There is a vast number of our citizens, 
young ones especially, who cannot see far 
enough down the path of life to visualize the 
blessings and benefits which accrue to the 
educated man and woman. The school boy 
and girl must see immediate returns on the 
investment in education. They are, day by 
day, asking the very pertinent and the very 
human question, “Will it pay?” Crass mate- 
rialism it may be, but whether it is or not 
it is typical of the twentieth century desire 
for quick returns. But as one of our famous 
political leaders once remarked, “It is a con- 
dition and not a theory which now confronts 
us.” We cannot satisfy these questionings 
and we fail to meet the issue squarely unless 
we can tell the pupils in our schools whether 
or not education does pay, and pay in the 
very tangible form of dollars and cents. 

The Massachusetts committee on indus- 
trial education made a study of 799 workers 
who had left school at either 14 or 18 years 
of age and traced the actual average salaries 
received by these workers from year to year. 
They found that boys who had remained 
four years longer in school in order to take 
a technical course soon caught up in salary 
with their brothers who stopped at 14, and 
went ahead of them so rapidly that by the 

me they were 22 years old the sum of the 
a 


four years’ salary of the better educated 
boys was equal to that of the eight years’ 
salary of those who had quit school at 14. 
At the age of 25 the boys who had taken 
four years’ extra schooling were on the 
average getting $900 per year more than 
those who had left school at 14. 

If it is assumed that each boy continues 
for the remainder of his normal working 
life to receive the same salary he was paid 
at 25 years of age, the boy who quit school 
at 14 would receive a total life income of 
$26,667, while the boy that remained till 
eighteen would receive $58,900. It thus 
appears that four years of technical train- 
ing, from 14 to 18 years of age, more than 
doubles the earning capacity of the average 
Massachusetts boy engaged in industry and 
richly repays both him and the State for the 
time and money devoted to his education. 

Education not only pays the individual ; 
it pays the State as well. According to Dr. 
A. Caswell Ellis, Massachusetts spent in 
1898-99 on her schools $12,261,525 more 
than did Tennessee, which spent only $1,- 
628,313. In other words Tennessee spent 
$4.62 per pupil, while Massachusetts spent 
during the same time $38.55 per pupil. But 
Massachusetts showed a productive capacity 
of $144 more per year. per inhabitant than 
did Tennessee. . . . In total, Massachusetts 
spent $12,000,000 more on schools than did 
Tennessee and her citizens produced $403,- 
000,000 worth more than did the citizens of 
Tennessee. This is due in part to the in- 
creased earning capacity produced by the 
better education of its citizens. 

It is impossible to estimate more than 
approximately the part played by education 
in economic development. Many factors 
such as race, natural resources and climate 
must be taken into consideration. When we 
compare Germany, Denmark, Scotland, 
Switzerland and Massachusetts with Spain, 
Russia, Turkey and Mexico we are forced 
to conclude that wherever there is adequate 
provision for education, there follows great 
industrial efficiency and national wealth. 
Wherever there is lack of the necessary 
school system, there is the same story of 
poverty, revolution and misery regardless 
of race, climate or abundance of natural 
resources. 

This being true, it is absolutely necessary 
that we maintain a high standard of efficiency 
in our educational system. To maintain this 
high standard public opinion must be made 
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to fully understand and realize the need. 
The people must be shown that no other 
form of investment yields so large. divi- 
dends in material wealth. It should be gen- 
erally understood that a people prosper in 
relative proportion to the efficiency of the 
education of the individual. When we are 
fully conscious of the close relation exist- 
ing between education and the production of 
wealth we shall not hesitate in contributing 
from the public fund a sufficient amount 
necessary for the maintenance of the most 
efficient educational system. ’ 





THE RURAL TEACHER 
A. J. WILLIARD, 
Halifax, Pa. 


The people of the rural communities are 
quite different in nature and habits from 
urban people. Their training should there- 
fore be a different type. While the chil- 
dren of urban communities usually have 
books more accessible, and better high school 
facilities, the children of rural communities 
have a natural environment, including the 
forests, crops, animals, etc., which is very 
wholesome and of great assistance in their 
training. 

Rural boys and girls in the best rural 
schools are now being taught daily, in the 
school, as well as on the farm, methods of 
preparing the soil, selecting, care, testing, 
planting of seed and the cultivation and har- 
vesting of crops. In addition to the study 
of crops, they are taught the best methods 
of caring for the different farm animals, 
such as cattle, horses, swine, sheep and 
poultry. 

_Boys and girls reared in the rural com- 
munities naturally have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of rural conditions and other 
training being equal, are better prepared to 
teach in rural schools than are teachers who 
have been reared in urban environments. 
Too often, teachers trained in urban com- 
munities are not in sympathy with rural 
conditions because of their limited knowl- 
edge of such conditions and therefore influ- 
ence boys and girls to leave the farm, in- 
stead of assisting them to develop their re- 
spective communities. Because of the pre- 
ceding facts, rural school boards should, 
whenever practicable, give preference to 
teachers who have been reared in rural com- 
munities, provided of course they have the 
other qualifications necessary. 


PENNSYLVANIA IN HISTORY 


“You Pennsylvanians have more to be 
proud of and appreciate it the least of any 
people I know.” So said a western educator 
in addressing a teachers’ institute recently. 


“Your scenery compares with the most 
beautiful in the world and E. Oram Lyte 
spoke the truth when he wrote: 


‘Land of beauty, land of health, 
Native Pennsylvania! 
Land of culture, land of wealth, 
Native Pennsylvania! 
Rivers broad and fertile vales, 
Mountains grand and beauteous dales, 
O thy splendor never pales, 
Native Pennsylvania!” 


Historically, your State is rich beyond 
comparison. Your Mason and Dixon line— 
distinctive in itself: DuQuesne and the other 
forts; Wyoming and Queen Esther’s Rock; 
Treaty-elm and Penn-Land; Independence, 
Carpenter and Congress Halls; Birthplace 
of the American flag: Sacred spot where the 
immortal Lincoln spoke. Let Lyte again 
sing : 

“With the field of Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, the nation’s shrine, 


Gettysburg—all these are thine, 
Loyal Pennsylvania!” 


Our State is rich in her writers as well as 
her shrines. David Ramsay was the first 
American to write a text-book on history. 
Simon N. Patton is one of the few Ameri- 
cans to be recognized in European coun- 
tries where he is regarded as one of the 
very great original thinkers in economics. 
A. P. Chaney is one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in European history. His work is 
fundamental and he is one of the recognized 
authorities in the field of English History. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Dean of Historians 
and, without doubt, the leading historian of 
the country, has brought added fame to our 
State through what he has done and is doing 
in the field of government. Another is John 
Bach McMaster, profound scholar, distin- 
guished not only for his writings but as a 
guide of research students. As a pair, Hart 
and McMaster stand supreme. It would be 
difficult to match them. Leo S. Rowe, pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is the best known American in 
Latin America, and the best informed man 
in the world on Latin America, 
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CANDIDATES 

Our public schools, state normal schools, 
State College and even some of our private 
educational institutions derive their support 
wholly or in part from the legislature. Some 
were created for political purposes, exist 
because of the support of political parties 
and look to politics for the means by which 
they hope to thrive and serve this day and 
generation. Our schools are in politics and 
we would not take them out of politics if 
we could. Our concern is to see that they 
are not dominated by partisan politics and 
that they do not become the plaything of 
self-seeking politicians. 

During the next few weeks the 42,125 
members. of the Pennsylvania State Educa: 
tion Association will have every opportunity 
that can be desired to size up aspirants for 
political position ranging from party com- 
mitteeman up to that of Governor of the 
Commonwealth. How will you measure 
them? This is the day of scientific measure- 
ments and tests. Have you a yard stick for 
candidates for the legislature and other posts 
of honor and responsibility ? 

The State School Directors’ Association 
at their annual meeting in Harrisburg, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1922, set up a pretty good standard 
for judging candidates. By unanimous vote 
they agreed. “That no candidate for the 
state legislature shall be supported by school 
directors until he is known to be favorable 
to the improvement of our public school 
system” and “That we approve the con- 


structive and practical work of our State 
Department of Education.” 

Here is as definite a measuring rod as 
one often finds for a candidate for political 
office. If we should add to it personal in- 
tegrity and the attitude of the candidate 
on law enforcement, we shall have a satis- 
factory standard of measurement. 

Let us demand of each candidate his an- 
swer to these questions: (1) Do you ap- 
prove the State program of education? (2) 
Will you work for the improvement of our 
public school system? (3) Do you stand 
for law enforcement? If his answer is 
“yes” to each of these three questions, en- 
dorse him and support him. If his answer 
is negative, equivocal or evasive, tell him 
plainly that you regard education as the most 
important function of government, that you 
believe education is the open sesame of op- 
portunity and that you will vote for candi- 
dates who stand foursquare on the right side 
of these three questions. 





EX-PROVOST SMITH 

Edgar Fahs Smith, whose cut adorns the 
front cover, was born in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 28, 1856. He has received the 
following degrees (in course and honorary, 
from institutions in the United States, Can- 
ada and abroad): Ph.D., Chem.D., Sc.D., 
Litt.D. and M.D. 

He was Instructor and Professor of Chem- 
istry (University of Pennsylvania, Muhlen- 
berg College and Wittenberg College) 1876- 
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1920; Vice Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1898-1910; Provost, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1910-1920. 

At present Dr. Smith is devoting himself 
to literary work and to research work in 
chemistry in a private laboratory especially 
fitted up for him by the Board of Trustees 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
also a Research Associate in Chemistry of 
the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

Services on Commissions, membership in 
societies: Member of the College & Uni- 
versity Educational Council, State of Penn- 
sylvania, 1908-1920; Penna. State Council 
of Education 1921——; Committee of Public 
Safety, 1917-1919; Electoral College for 
Pennsylvania, 1915; Commission for the 
Revision of the Constitution of the State 
of Pennsylvania, 1920; United States 
Assay Commission, 1895, 1901-1905; Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science; Adviser 
in Chemistry, Carnegie Institution, 1902; 
Trustee, Carnegie Foundation, 1914-1920; 
Fellow, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; President, Wistar 
Institute, 1911 to date; President, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1902-1906; 
President, American Chemical Society, 
1895, 1921 and 1922; Appointed by the 
President of the United States as Technical 
Adviser to the Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments, 1920. Honorary member, 
the Société de Chimie Industrielle of France 
and of The Chemical, Metallurgical & Min- 
ing Society of South Africa. Awarded 
Elliott Cresson Medal for work in chem- 
istry, by the Franklin Institute, 1914. 

He is the author of many research papers, 
historical and scientific books. 





CAN WE AFFORD IT? 

The Legislature of 1921 enacted a law 
making it possible for every community to 
have a kindergarten, yet we do not hear of 
the establishment of a single new one. The 
children of Pennsylvania between the ages 
of four and six are being left to their 
own devices during two of the most impres- 
sionable years of their lives. This situation, 
rightly considered, constitutes one of the 
gravest defects in our educational svstem for 
we are neglecting to inculcate ideals and 
habits of kindness, unselfishness, courtesy, 
industry and love of country at a time when 
such lessons are easily given and readily 


grasped. 





JOHN FURMAN ADAMS 


On the morning of February 28, 1922, 
John Furman Adams died from a stroke 
of apoplexy at the home of his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Taylor in Reading, whither he 
had gone for medical treatment. Mr. Adams 
served as supervising principal of the Mil- 
lersburg schools for the eighteen years up 
to the middle of February, 1922 when his 
Board gave him a month’s leave of absence. 


He taught at Saxon and Millerstown, Pa. 
several years and at Orrville, Ohio five 
years. 

Last year Mr. Adams was President of 
the High School Department and, therefore, 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
State Association. He was nominated as 
president of the Association but withdrew. 

He was an efficient school man, an ideal 
husband and father, a valuable friend, a 
man among men. 





WILLIAM T. CLARKE 

On February 17, 1922, William T. 
Clarke died from complications following a 
severe attack of asthma at his home in To- 
wanda, Pa. Mr. Clarke served as assistant 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Bradford county from 1916 to 1920 when 
he succeeded Leon J. Russell, deceased, as 
superintendent. He taught for many years 
at Laceyville, Ulster, Ebensburg and South 
Waverly. 
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THE ARTHUR McGILL SCHOOL 

New Castle’s school building program 
calls for the erection of a sixteen hundred 
pupil junior high school and the exten- 
sion of elementary school facilities. The 
junior high school will be completed by 
September, 1922. 

After the Christmas Holidays a new ele- 
mentary school building, the first of its type 
in New Castle, was opened to relieve the 
over-crowding of the Highland Avenue ele- 
mentary school. The site is one square from 
the main line of traffic away from the danger 
and noise of street cars and automobiles. 
This building of six rooms is the first sec- 
tion of a twenty-four room school. The 
plans were prepared by a local architect, A. 
L. Thayer. 

One of the requirements in the designing 
of the Arthur McGill school was a means 
of expanding by a room at a time. This 
led to the suggestion of a one-story building 
with the class rooms arranged around a play 
court or auditorium. This design permits 
overhead lighting. 

The class rooms are one step above the 
grade and around a hollow square which 
can be either an open play court or roofed 
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over and made a gymnasium or auditorium. 
Only the front tier of class rooms has been 
built. There is a basement under one corner 
for the heating plant and coal. As the audi- 
torium will be practically two stories high, 
the space over the front entrance provides a 
teachers’ rest room with two class rooms. 

The general plan suggested a modification 
of the mission type of architecture permit- 
ting plain wall surfaces, and a combination 
of flat and pitched roofs making a pictur- 
esque composition. The ornamentation con- 
sists of a stone entrance on a small tower 
and carved stone relief work in the blank 
wall spaces. The pitched portions of the 
roof are covered with Spanish tile. 

Each class room has slate blackboards at 
the front and the right side with cord tack- 
ing strips above. At the rear are wardrobes 
for the pupils and a teachers’ supply cup- 
board. 

Each room has a direct radiator for heat- 
ing and a univent cabinet for ventilation. 
The cabinet takes the air either from the 
room or from the outside. Motor-driven 
fans force the air over the enclosed radiator 
and into the room, the vitiated air passing 
out through the wardrobes. 
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TENURE AND RETIREMENT 
At the Altoona meeting the House of 
Delegates of the P. S. E. A. authorized the 
appointment of a committee of three mem- 
bers to co-operate with the State Teachers 
League in the consideration of the subject 
of Tenure of position and amendment of 
the Retirement system. The action pro- 
vided further that the committee of the 
Association shall report through the Legis- 
lative Committee to the House of Delegates 
at the next annual convention. 
The committee is composed as follows: 
Robert E. Laramy, Chairman, Easton. 


Will Grant Chambers, State College. 
Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia. 


The committee invites suggestions. 





WARNING 

Circular letters and advertisements from 
fake institutions purporting to be educational 
are being widely scattered over Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of them are self-condemnatory 
but others are couched in such subtle phrase- 
ology and describe such alluring opportuni- 
ties for getting rich that the unwary may 
well weigh and consider, and even seek ad- 
vice before enrolling either by correspond- 
ence or through a smooth representative 
“vested with full authority to act upon his 
good judgment.” Teachers in Pennsylvania 
may dress well, enjoy good health, have 
money to spend and enjoy life without de- 
serting their chosen profession. ‘Where can 
teachers find a “better chance to use their 
ability and education” than in teaching? 





THE N. C. SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL 

The memorial to Dr. Schaeffer should 
serve some educational purpose, and we shall 
all feel happier if it be vested with the 
panoply of Him who was the greatest of 
teachers. If we invest in an institution to 
train teachers of religious education we shall 
come near to the heart of Doctor Schaeffer’s 
interests. 

There is not a locality in the State but 
would like to have it. We can best select a 
place to which he had personal attachments. 
Lancaster was his home and Franklin and 
Marshall College, his Alma Mater. There 
it will be under the care of a permanent 
board of trustees, of which he was long a 
member, which board can be counted on 
for faithful and unselfish administration of 
their trust—George L. Omwake, Ursinus 
College. 
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CORRECT ADDRESSES NEEDED 

The secretaries of some of the local 
branches reported members by school dis- 
tricts instead of post office addresses, thus 
causing headquarters much unnecessary 
work and preventing members from receiv- 
ing the JourNAL. We need post office ad- 
dresses for the following: 


Baylor, Viola. 

Bigelow, Daisy. 

Dunlap, Amanda. 

Evans, Iona. 

Fenton, J. E. 

Foster, Lenore. 

Freeman, R. | 

Garrison, Bernice. 

Hayes, George P. 

Heck, Edna M. 

Herdman, Doris. 

Humma, E. 

McClure, M. - 

_Maylston, 612 Kelly St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
“Matthews, Mary G. 

Miriam, 4515 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan, Laura. 

Sell, Alverda. 

Sterner, Grace. 

Wilson, M. 


The March number of the JourNAL has 
been returned by postmasters for some of 
our members. Who will make the necessary 
changes in the following addresses: 


Anderson, Helen, 633 Clyde dl 

Baldwin, c C., Forks Road, Pa 

Sard, John A Rockhill, Pa. 

Behlstein, Mrs. Edna, Uniontown, Pa. 

Bell, Joseph A., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Berg, Oakie, Connellsville, Pa, 

Betty, Daniel, Uniontown, Pa. 

Brady, Alice Son +» 947 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Brandschomt, Harriet, 151 E. 29th St., Erie, Pa. 

Coldren, Laura, 205 N. 2nd ~ Jeannette, Pa. 

Connor, Albert O., Cresson, 

Corad, Eva M., 268 Fifth aay Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coster, Ethel M., 1236 W. Milton a -» Philadelphia, Pa, 

Culley, W. C., Burgettsville, Pa., Zz. 

Davis, Ella, 211 Colbert Ave. ie Pitesburgh, Pa. 

Davis, D. L., 30 Carothers Ave., Carn, Pa. 

Duer, Lois A., 410 Rosedale St., Scott, Pa. 

Edie, Sara, 910 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ellie, Alberta M., 814 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Farrell, Edna . Scranton, Pa. 

Fetzer, Dr. Clinton St., Greencastle, Pa. 

Goodrich, B. A., Mi tee Pa, & 

Gorham, Catherine, Hazleton, Pa. 

Hamilton, W. J., 526 Brookline Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hand, Grace E., 158 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hart, Gladys R., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holt, Geraidine, 810 Walnut St., McKeesport, Pa. 

Howard, Leah, 535 Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘ —s Elizabeth A., Schenley High School, 
urgh 

a *Flizabeth K., 1236 S. Greenway Ave., Philadel- 


phia, 
536 N. Front St., 


Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Pitts- 


Pa. 
Kell, Lillian M., 
Kooser, Sadie, Connellsville, 
Lacey, Margaret E., 3106 Sacramento St., 


Harrisburg, Pa, 
Sheridan, 


* 
Landman, Ora, Uniontown, Pa. 

Lord, am 5817 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCoo aes Hy City, Pa. 

McEharey V., 6 E. N. St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
McNaul, i., Shi a, Pa. 
mec tall Frie a, 1632 S. 16th St. 
Morning, M., ig ngs Pa. 

Nies, Lottie, "Mt. Joy, Pa. 

Norris, Lena, Franklin St., Warren, Pa. 
O’Malley, Catherine, 714 S. Valley Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Plever, Mary M. 200 Ross St. Pittsburgh, 

Powell, Te Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reamer, J > tang, Pa. 

Rien, Arthur, Coatesville, Pa., BR. 8 


Philadelphia. 
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Salesky, Elizabeth, Cresson, Pa. 

Schuyler, Florence B.. 408 E. Fourth St., Chester, Pa. 

Smart, France E., 199 S. Dithridge St., Pittsburgh. 

Stevenson, Agnes, Uniontown, Pa, 

Stoner, M. F., Fairchild, Pa. 

Stoy, Irene, Cresson, Pa., R. D. 

Sturm, Margaret, Uniontown Pa. 

Toweed, John, Latrobe, Pa., R. D. 

Weiser, Claude, Milton, Pa., R. 3. 

Wyse, Robert W., 2907 Banksville Ave., Union Town- 
ship. 





NEAR EAST RELIEF PRIZES 





A nation-wide prize oration and essay 
contest has been made possible through the 
generosity of Henry Morgenthau, former 
Ambassador of the United States to Turkey. 
The contest is open to junior and senior high 
school students. The subject is to be some 
phase of the present social, educational or 
industrial conditions in the Near East and 
must include a discussion of relief activities 
there. The prizes will be awarded first by 
states and then from the various winners 
the national prize winners will be chosen. 
The first national prize is $500, the second 
$200 and the third $100. The winners in 
the state contests will receive $15, $10 and 
$5 for first, second and third, respectively. 


Application for admission to the contest 
will be made by sending a card, which will 
be furnished to the school superintendent by 
the Near East Relief on request, to the 
national headquarters, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The essay must be not more than 2,000 
and not less than 1,500 words in length and 
must be delivered by the writer at some pub- 
lic gathering such as a commencement exer- 
cise or community or church meeting. A 
typewritten copy of each essay must be sub- 
mitted to the state committee of judges in 
each state at the state Near East Relief 
headquarters not later than June 15, 1922. 
The state prizes will be awarded by a state 
committee of judges not later than July Ist. 

As soon as the state prizes are awarded, 
a copy of each prize winning oration must 
be sent by the state committee of judges not 
later than July 15th to the National Head- 
quarters at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
care John H. Finley, Chairman of Educa- 
tional Committee. 

The committee awarding the national 
prizes consists of Albert Shaw, Editor of 
The Review of Reviews, Lawrence Abbott, 
Editor of The Outlook and N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE 

A few years ago the National Institution 
for Moral Education was organized. A prize 
was offered to educators in the different 
states for the best code for character educa- 
tion. Fifty-two competitors entered the con- 
test. 

Since the awarding of such prize for such 
code the National Institution for. Moral Edu- 
cation has been incorporated at Washington, 
D. C., as The Character Education Institu- 
tion. This corporation recently offered a 
prize of $20,000 for the best outline of a 
method for teaching the character code. 
Twenty-four competitors entered the contest. 

The corporation selected as judges State 
Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan, Penn- 
sylvania; State Superintendent William F. 
Bond, Mississippi; and State Superintendent 
A. B. Meredith, Connecticut. Each produc- 
tion was the equivalent of a thesis. None of 
the judges knew the authors and they did 
not confer. Each judge reported to The 
Character Education Institution at Wash- 
ington the number of the thesis which had 
been given the highest rank. Each judge 
selected the same thesis for first .rank. 

On March 2, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan an- 
nounced the award of the prize. The win- 
ners are a group of lowa men who have 
worked together on the plans for the past 
two years. They are H. E. Blackmar, Ot- 
tumwa; C. P. Colgrove, Cedar Falls; Fred 
D. Fuller, Cedar Falls; Ernest Horn, Iowa 
City; H. F. Hukill, Waterloo; Herbert Mar- 
tin, DesMoines; J. D. Stoop, Grinnell and 
E. D. Starbuck, lowa City. 





WORLD ESSAY CONTEST OPEN TO 
STUDENTS OF ALL YOUNTRIES 
Two sets of prizes are offered for the best 
essays on the following subjects: 
1. Open to Students in Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges. 
“The Function of Education in the Pro- 
motion of International Understanding.” 
2. Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 
“The Essential Foundations of a Co- 
operating World.” 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five dollars will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. 


Information concerning literature on the 
necessary subjects and conditions of the con- 
test may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary, American School Citi- 
zenship League, 405 Malborough Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. Contest closes June 1. 
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“BENNIE” OF AVONDALE SCHOOL 
LENA C. INGRAM 


Avondale, a small borough in Chester 
county, is famed for its vocational school. 
An unusual feature is the regular attend- 
ance of a collie named “Bennie.” 

Never a school day but Bennie appears 
and makes himself at home on the front 
steps or in the hall-way. 

The moment the bell rings, Bennie goes 
up to Assembly Hall. Later, he attends the 
third primary room, as he has for a num- 
ber of years, nor does he desire promotion. 

During school hours he lies quietly near 
the door, moving only when he wants a 
drink. Then one of the children allows the 
water to run for a minute. 

Nothing disturbs Bennie, nor does he dis- 
turb the children. When they rise to march 
out of the room, Bennie jumps up, wags his 
tail and takes his place at the head of the 
line. He comes back only when it is time 
for the children to return. 

At noon-hour, he inspects the waste- 
basket to discover anything good to eat that 
the children may have thrown there. He 
never touches it at any other time. 

Each year as the picture of the class is 
taken, he lies in front of the row. He seems 
almost human. 

You may wonder why Bennie attends the 
school. When his master’s children were 
old enough to go to school, he followed 
them. Long since the children have been 
promoted, but Bennie still comes to the third 
primary room, a friend to all the little chil- 
dren of the community. 








THE FINER SIDE 

But far more important than imparting 
knowledge is that teaching which shall con- 
tribute most toward making American boys 
and girls into American men and women of 
integrity. Knowledge is not education any 
more than food is nutrition: as one may eat 
voraciously yet have neither health nor 
strength, so a man may abound in learning 
yet be almost wholly lacking in the cultiva- 
tion of his head and heart and will. His 
learning may be a load that oppresses and 
confuses him—he may still be only a boy 
with a good memory. The teacher must first 
of all be a man. His scholarship is essen- 
tial, but always secondary to his manhood. 
A broad sympathy for humanity is the foun- 
dation-stone for all noble accomplishment 
in teacher-life—the sympathy that shall make 
him yearn to help others to the cultivation 
of heart as well as of head. 





WHAT IS A PROJECT? 

“Where does it differ from a problem, 
from a topic, from motivated activity, from 
the socialized recitation?” asks W. H. Kil- 
patrick, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Answering his own question, he 
says: “A project, as I understand it, is any 
instance of activity or experience carried on 
under the dominating purpose of the agent, 
that is of the doer and learner. Let us note 
almost in the reverse order the words, learn- 
er, purpose, dominating. It is the learner 
that concerns us, the learning that is to come 
from his doing, his experience.”—National 
School Digest. 
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DELAY IN PAYMENT OF STATE FUNDS 


Editorial Note: We cannot commend too 
highly the editorial on this subject in the 
January Public School Bulletin of Berks 
County. Superintendent Eli M. Rapp has 
diagnosed the case accurately and sets forth 
his analysis clearly and fearlessly as follows: 

“There has been a great deal of unjusti- 
fied criticism of the Department of Public 
Instruction concerning the delay in payments 
of the state school appropriation to the vari- 
ous school districts throughout the state. 

Apparently there has been an unwarranted 
delay in paying the school funds, but the 
blame should be placed where it belongs, 
viz., on the fiscal officers who have charge 
of the collection and distribution of state 
money: the Auditor General and the State 
Treasurer. The collection of funds and the 
payment thereof are under the entire direc- 
tion of these officials and the Department 
of Public Instruction has no official respon- 
sibility in the payment of these funds fur- 
ther than to make the apportionment and to 
issue the warrants. The warrants for the 
payment of the funds have been made out 
in due time but the fiscal officers for some 
reason or other have failed to honor them. 

When the school districts made out their 
budget at the beginning of the school year, 
they did not count on delay in the state ap- 
propriation and are now compelled to borrow 
money at a high rate of interest. The school 
officials unquestionably are justified in criti- 
cising the delay and steps should be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the delay by another 
year.” 





CRITICISM 

The sage of old says, “If you would avoid 

criticism 
Say nothing 
Do nothing 
Be nothing.” 

Judging from the amount of criticism 
that has been heaped on the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, those in author- 
ity apparently refused to accept this advice. 
The department is not given to saying a 
great deal, but for action it is all that the 
most hopeful could desire. It has thrown 
off the shroud that covered its fast disinte- 
grating remains in the educational mauso- 
leum and has risen from its humble position 
of twenty-first in education to one of promi- 
nence and respect. It has shifted its posi- 
tion from “trailer” to that of an “educational 


headlight” and now commands the respect 
which such a department in Pennsylvania 
deserves. 

The purpose of this editorial is not to de- 
fend the Department of Public Instruction, 
for it needs no defense. It is to be re- 
gretted that much of the criticism has come 
from the teaching force of the State. Why? 
Because the highly specialized department 
has given the teaching force more work in 
the form of reports. Did not this same de- 
partment foster a salary schedule, which 
gave the teachers of the state an increase 
in salary? Should we object to more work 
when it carries with it more pay, When we 
have completed a teaching unit, how do we 
find out if we have been successful in get- 
ting our ideas across, Is it not by oral or 
written examination? The State Department 
of Public Instruction cannot determine the 
weak points of our educational system ex- 
cept through the medium of reports. It is 
their examination of present conditions and 
should have our support. The better the 
schools, the more desirable is our position. 
Fellow teachers, we help our own cause by 
boosting our school and the schools of our 
city, and we help our profession by support- 
ing and co-operating with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Dr. Finegan 
stands for “progress.” Do we?—Publtc 
School News, Harrisburg. 





WILSON FOUNDATION 

The first week in February was dedicated 
throughout the nation to an initial effort 
to raise a fund to be known as the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. There was no drive 
for funds. Subscriptions were entirely 
voluntary with those who have admired the 
policies enunciated and promoted by Wood- 
row Wilson and who desire to perpetuate 
his memory and service to mankind through 
a Foundation from which rewards of merit 
will be granted after the manner of the 
Nobel Peace Foundation. 

The Foundation is to be created by public 
subscription in recognition of the national 
and international services of Woodrow Wil- 
son, twice president of the United States, 
who furthered the cause of human freedom 
and was instrumental in pointing out ef- 
fective methods for the co-operation of the 
liberal forces of mankind. 

Explaining the awards, the Foundation 
managers say that “the award or awards 
from the income of the Foundation will be 
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made from time to time by a nationally 
constituted committee to the individual or 
group that has rendered within a specified 
period meritorious service to democracy, 
public welfare, liberal thought or peace 
through justice.” The goal is a fund of 
$1,000,000. 


APPLYING FOR POSITIONS 

State school journals have recently called 
attention to a practice far too common in 
smaller towns and cities. It appears that 
young teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents eager to advance professionally are 
guilty of applying for positions which they 
do not definitely know to be open. This 
practice is decidedly unethical and works to 
the disadvantage of the profession. It de- 
feats its own object by bringing upon the 
guilty party the censure of his fellows. It 
is especially dangerous during a period of 
economic stress when there are always some 
unthinking school boards who take advant- 
age of such applications to keep down or 
even to lower salaries. 

There is a related practice which is also 
harmful—that of writing indiscriminately to 
inquire of vacancies. If such inquiries are 
addressed to officers who are not well in- 
formed, they often leave the impression that 
an oversupply of teachers exists and that 
salaries may be lowered. The best plan is 
to address inquiries about vacancies to the 
person holding the position in question, to 
restrict such inquiries to the minimum and 
to rely upon training, proved worth and 
professional friends for advancement in the 
professional army.—WN. E. A. Press Service. 








OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission is 
calling for applications, as follows: 


Junior Specialist in Education (School Hygiene), 
$1,800-$2,400. 
Assistant in Rural Education, $2,500. 
Rehabilitation Assistant, $1,800-$2,400. 
Teacher of High School Subjects, $1,600-$2,400. 
Teacher of Commercial Subjects, $1,600-$2,400. 
Teacher of Technical Subjects, $1,600-$2,400. 
Teacher of Agriculture, $1,600-$2,400. 
Teacher - Trade and Industrial Subjects, 
$1,600-$2,40 
octane Assistant, $1,400-$1,600. 
Reconstruction Aide, $1, 710- “1. 000. 
Junior Biologist, $1, 980- $2,40' 
Ordnance Engineer etientegg $4,000. 
Many Agriculturists, $1 320-$1,62 
Live-Stock Market Supervisor, 2, 400-$4,000. 
Live-Stock Market Asst. Supervisor, $1,800- 


$2,000 


RECRUITING .- 
-C. H. Gordinier, Principal Millersville 
State Normal School, recently issued a let- 
ter to senior students in high schools invit- 
ing their consideration of teaching as a voca- 
tion. He enumerates the following ad- 
vantages of our profession: 


1. It is one of the oldest professions. 

2. The history of every country is dotted with 
names of those who at some time were connected 
with the teaching profession. Biographies of men 
prominent in public life today show that a large 
number of them were at one time teachers. 

3. Through teaching one is brought into con- 
tact with the best men and women of every com- 
munity. 

A. Teaching tends to develop self-reliance, 
initiative, poise and other qualities essential to 
success 

5. Although the responsibilities are heavy, the 
hours of actual service in the school room are 
comparatively short, and one has many moments, 
and even hours, of leisure for personal growth 
and improvement. 

6. Teaching affords an opportunity for the 
exercise of the very highest qualities of mind, 
heart and soul. 

7. It affords room for advancement; teaching 
is no blind alley job. 

The ranks have not yet been filled and every 
year there is a big demand for those willing to 
take up teaching. 

Tenure of office is more certain, salaries are 
better than ever before and there is a marked 
improvement in the conditions of school buildings, 
equipment etc. 

10. If you wish to live the highest form of life 
—that of service—teaching offers an unparalleled 
opportunity. 





NOT JUST ANOTHER ZSOP* 
A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a book of Verses gay. 

Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 
He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his AZsop story book. 
The Adult said, “Come, let me look!” 
And then exclaimed, “Why this is done 
By Mr. Herford! Well, what fun!” 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
“T want my book that you have kept.” 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 
The waiting Child he quite forgot, 
But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford Aésop too. 
The moral, friends, is plain as peas. 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old—and I surmise 
That Mr. AEsop’s pleased likewise. 

E. D. S. 


* The Herford Aesop (Published by Ginn & 
Company.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


To the Public School Teachers of the 
Commonwealth who lack Standard 
Certification: 

By action of the General Assembly and 
the State Council of Education, standards 
have been established for the teaching pro- 
fession in Pennsylvania which compare 
favorably with the best practice anywhere 
in the country. In order to receive the 
highest minimum salary fixed by law, and 
in order to remain in the service after July 
1, 1927, teachers must have had a four 
year high school education and two years of 
professional training or hold college, normal 
school, special or permanent certificates. 

While every provision has been made to 
retain the services of faithful and competent 
teachers, those who lack these qualifications 
are required to continue their professional 
growth by taking not less than six semester 
hours of further training each year until 
they have reached this standard. Credit will 
be given for all such work already done and 
for each year of successful teaching experi- 
ence. 

Every possible effort will be made to pro- 
vide this training for those teachers in the 
public school service who require it by ex- 
tension courses and summer courses in ap- 
proved institutions, and all teachers without 
full standard certification should immediately 
communicate with the superintendent under 
whose supervision they teach to discover 
exactly their status and what obligations the 
law places upon them for further training. 
They should then communicate promptly 
with the state normal school or other insti- 
tution which they desire to attend during 
the summer session of 1922 in order that 
provision can be made for them therein. 

For the sake of the children in our schools, 
every teacher should cheerfully undertake 
the training necessary to fully qualify for 
the teaching profession. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E, FINEGAN. 


TEACHER BUREAU 
Apert Linpsay RowLanp, DirEcTOR 
Translation of Certificates 


To the Teachers Holding Emergency A, Emergency 
B, Provisional, Professional and County Per- 
manent Certificates: 


Under the certification regulations adopted by 
the State Council of Education, December 19, 1921, 


all teachers who hold certificates of a grade below 
that represented by graduation from an approved 
normal school, or the equivalent, will be given 
credit for training and experience toward the 
minimum standard of seventy (70) semester hours 
which must be met by 1927. 

These regulations may be found in the February 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
Copies of these regulations may be secured by 
application to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

In order that this credit for training and experi- 
ence may be given, it will be necessary for the 
teachers to supply the necessary information in 
the manner indicated below under I, II and III. 


I. Certificate Application Blank. 

Each teacher will receive from the Su- 

perintendent a Certificate Application 

blank upon which each applicant will 

A. Print (1) The name; (2) The ad- 
dress; (3) Date of application; 
(4) Date of birth. 

B. Sign the “Application.” (“Character 
Certificate’ and “Health Certificate” 
need not be signed.) 

C. Supply in detail the information re- 
quested upon the reverse side of the 
blank. 


II. Evidence of Experience. 

A. Experience under the present Super- 
intendent will be certified to by him. 

B. Experience other than under the 
present Superintendent must be 
submitted in the form of 
1. A statement of'a school official 

with knowledge of the facts. 

2. Where an official statement can- 
not be presented, the Profes- 
sional Experience Record of 
the teacher upon the Certificate 
Application must be supported 
by an affidavit. 

C. Where two years successful experi- 
ence upon a professional certificate 
is offered in lieu of high school 
graduation, a statement to this 
effect must be made on the back of 
the rating card under Remarks, 
and signed by a superintendent with 
knowledge of the fact. 

III. Evidence of Training. 

A. Credentials showing the completion 
of work of post high school grade 
for which credit is desired must be 
submitted in the form of an official 
statement upon 
1. The Approved Training Certifi- 

cate, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

2. On the official form regularly 
used by the institution. 

B. Where credentials have already been 
submitted to the Department of 
Public Instruction, the teacher 
should submit a statement of this 
fact in lieu of re-submitting the 
credentials. 
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C. Where credit is desired for subjects 
written on a professional certificate, 
additional to those required for re- 
newal, the certificate must be for- 
warded with the credentials. 
D. Where the teacher has less than two 
years experience upon a professional 
certificate, high school credentials 
must be submitted upon an ap- 
proved training certificate. 
E. Where official statements cannot be 
secured, the teacher may present on 
an approved Training Certificate a 
detailed statement of the work for 
which credit is desired. Such 
statement must be supported by an 
affidavit. 
F. Where the evaluation of credentials 
shows a total of seventy semester 
hours, a Standard Certificate, dated 
July 1, 1922, will be issued imme- 
diately. 
G. Where the evaluation of credentials 
shows a total of less than seventy 
(70) semester hours, the applicant 
will receive from the Department of 
Public Instruction 
1A oo of the credit allowed 
and, 

2. A statement of the conditions 
upon which the Partial Certifi- 
cate will be issued. 


IV. The credentials of teachers “who have 
partially completed the examination for the Per- 
manent State Certificates” will be evaluated upon 
the plan prescribed for the “adjustment of certifi- 
cate regulations for teachers in service’ when such 
method is to their advantage. 

V. The credentials of holders of Emergency 
Temporary Special Certificates and of certificates 
endorsed as Emergency A, are on file in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and will be evalu- 
ated according to the new regulations, and the 
holders informed concerning their status. 

VI. Professional Certificates made permanent 
under Section 1308 of the School Code, and County 
Permanent Certificates may be translated into 
Permanent Standard Certificates, valid in all school 
districts, upon the presentation of the original 
certificate. In cases where this certificate cannot 
be submitted, a statement specifying the date of 
issue and the tenure of service of such certificate, 
signed by the applicant and by a school official 
who has knowledge of the facts, should be sub- 
mitted. This statement must be supported by an 
affidavit. Application for this translation must 
be made upon the Certificate Application blank, 
which is to be filled out as indicated under I 

VII. Professional Certificates expiring after 
July 1, 1922, need not be sent to the Department 
of Public Instruction for translation until the 
date of expiration. : * 

VIII. The Permanent State Certificate is valid 
for grades 1-6 and for grades 7 and 8 when classi- 
fied as part of an elementary school organization. 
The clause concerning grades 7 and 8, omitted 


from the certificate, will be added upon applica- 

tion by the Department of Public Instruction. 
IX. All certificates issued in the past are valid 

for the subjects and time as specified thereon. 


No retroactive legislation has been passed affect- 
ing the scope of certificates. 

X. All credentials are to be submitted to the 
Department of Public Instruction by the. County 
or District Superintendent. 

XI. The holders of all non-standard certificates 
will receive ‘proper certification for the following 
term upon the presentation of credentials showing 
the completion of the renewal requirements. The 
holders of all such certificates expiring before the 
close of the present school term: must be certified 
for the remainder of the term by Emergency Cer- 
tificates issued by the County or District Super- 
intendents. 


DIPHTHERIA 

There were quarantined for diphtheria 
in Pennsylvania during the year 1921, 
20,794 persons. Assuming that two-thirds 
of these were children of school age, the 
period of quarantine being twenty-one days, 
means an economic loss of 291,102 school 
days—the equivalent of 1,115 years. These 
figures would be more appalling if we were 
to include those quarantined as contacts. 

During the year just closed diphtheria 
killed 1,986 persons. Diphtheria never orig- 
inates spontaneously. It is transmitted from 
sick to well by more or less direct contact, 
as by sneezing, coughing or breathing. The 
germ, which has its residence in the throat 
or nose, is transmitted directly to other per- 
sons or indirectly from objects upon which 
the germ has lodged. In some instances it 
is transmitted to well children from car- 
riers. 

By a “carrier” is meant a person who has 
the disease organism in his throat or nose 
and yet shows no further evidence of the 
disease. To prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease through these carriers is the object of 
culturing all the children in a room where 
diphtheria has occurred. We thereby dis- 
cover the carriers and can exclude them 
from school. 

How can we use this knowledge of trans- 
mission in controlling diphtheria? 


First, Since transmission is largely through 
direct contact, we must segregate the patient from 
his associates. This means exclusion from school 
and the quarantine of the patient. 

Second, We must endeavor to find the source of 
infection ‘by culturing those with whom the patient 
has associated immediately prior to his illness. 

Third, We must temporarily immunize with 
antitoxin all close contacts with the sick child. 
By a “close contact” is meant one who has been 
closely associated in play, in the same seat or 
in an adjoining one in school or living in the same 
house. 

Fourth, We must reduce the number of possible 
victims by application of the Schick test (thereby 
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discovering the susceptible) and permanent immu- 
nization of the positives by toxin-antitoxin. 


Some children and most adults are natur- 
ally immune to diphtheria. 

The Schick test is a procedure whereby we 
can determine immunity. Those children 
proved susceptible to the disease can be 
permanently immunized—made free from 
the danger of ever getting diphtheria. 

Toxin? The poison thrown off by disease 
germs—the killing thing in diphtheria. 

Antitoxin? A product of the laboratory 
made by securing from the blood of horses 
treated with diphtheria germs the counter- 
acting antibodies of the blood. It cures 
diphtheria if given early. It temporarily 
(for two or three weeks) prevents diph- 
theria from developing in those exposed to 
the disease. 

Toxin-antitoxin? A harmless mixture of 
toxin and antitoxin given in three doses— 
at intervals of a week—which will cause the 
development in the human blood of the anti- 
dotes to the poison of diphtheria. 


D—diphtheria produces a deadly poison 

I—immunize all contacts 

P—push antitoxin until improvement is shown 

H—Health Department gives it free 

T—toxin-antitoxin permanently immunizes 

H—Health Department will instruct in the Schick 
test 

E—every case of sore throat should be considered 
diphtheria until proved otherwise 

R—results depend upon prompt action 

I—isolate all carriers 

A—antitoxin cures. 


Approved by Edward Martin, Commis- 
sioner of Health. 
J. Bruce McCreary, M.D., 
Asso. Chief Medical Director. 





MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


The following lists and bulletins for the 
school library have recently been issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction. They 
will be sent free of charge upon application. 


1. Bulletin No. 3. How to Organize a Small 
School Library. 

2. Bulletin No. 4. The Educational Library and 
a List of Recent Additions to the Educa- 
tional Library. 

3. Books for Teachers on Children’s Literature 
and Story Telling. 

4, Selected lists from the bibliographies of the 
Courses of Study of Science, History and 
Social Studies, English, Art Education. 

5. Some recently published books for pupils on 
Geography, History, Plays, Science, Voca- 
tional Education. 

6. Some new Story books for Elementary Grades. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS CORRECT- 
ING STAMMERING AND OTHER 
SPEECH DEFECTS 

There are 100,000 children in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania suffering from some 
form of speech defect so the Department 
of Public Instruction has discovered. With 
characteristic vigor the Department has be- 
gun a Statewide campaign, the first of its 
kind in the educational history of the coun- 
try, to remove this handicap, not only from 
the army of school children but from adults 
who wish to take advantage of the facili- 
ties placed within their reach. 

It is maintained that the correction of these 
defects is an economic as well as a legitimate 
duty of the State. The U. S. bars from en- 
trance to this country any immigrant who 
stammers. 

Realizing that speech defect is a severe 
handicap in business, . industrial, profes- 
sional, civic and social life and that the fun- 
damental purpose of the schools is to train 
completely for useful citizenship, a vigorous 
campaign has been organized that has for its 
purpose the eradication of all forms of 
speech defects from the school children of 
the Commonwealth. The Department has 
gone about this in a very thorough way by 
bringing to the staff one of the cleverest 
Speech Correction Experts in the country 
in the person of Miss Helen M. Peppard. 

Miss Peppard has the distinction of being 
the first State Director of Speech Correction 
in this country. She brought to the Depart- 
ment a record rich in accomplishment, and 
has already achieved results in Pennsylvania 
that are nothing short of phenomenal. 

In the survey of the State’s 2,000,000 
school children, it was found that 100,000 
of them were afflicted with either stuttering, 
stammering, lisping, lolling, tongue tie, nasal- 
ity, rasping or adenoid voice. In her work 
of correction, Miss Peppard has gone all 
over the state conducting clinics in the large 
centers and at the Normal Schools. The 
clinics, in all cases, have been open to the 
public and have been attended by from 150 
to 400 children and adults. 

Miss Peppard has shown that the work 
of correcting speech defects belongs not to 
the family physician but to the pedagogue. 
In accordance with this theory Dr. Finegan 
has directed that the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania be instructed in the methods of speech 
correction. 

Miss Peppard has accordingly organized 
courses for teachers in nearly all the large 
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cities; and, at all the Normal and Teacher 
Training Schools in the state, courses are 
in the process of organization. To date 150 
teachers have been trained and these are 
treating successfully over 2,000 children. 
The minimum cost for treatment in De- 
fective Speech Institutions is $150. Thus 
it will be seen that already the saving to the 
parents of these children is over $300,000. 

In connection with these training centers, 
clinics are regularly held, and at every one 
some extraordinary case is discovered. At 
Doylestown, for example, the case of a sub- 
normal 8-year-old boy was diagnosed. This 
was really a case for a psychological clinic. 
After twenty minutes treatment he was 
made to talk. 

Two tongue-tied boys were examined at 
the same clinic. Both were corrected—one 
with and the other without an operation. 

A young lady at the Allentown College 
for Girls was found to be suffering from a 
bad case of lateral emission lisping. In 
twenty-five minutes she spoke perfectly, al- 
though she had the defect from infancy. 

A particularly interesting case was that 
of a married woman in Philadelphia. She 
was told she inherited the upper jaw of 
her father and the lower one of her mother 
—both with afflictions. Physicians and den- 
tists declared she would never be able to 
speak. Miss Peppard proved to her in a 
few minutes that she could talk and that 
her trouble was due to poor speech habits 
and not malformation. She can now talk 
perfectly. 

At the Mansfield Normal School a young 
lady was advised to discontinue her work 
because she could never become a teacher. 
Her speech defect was corrected and she 
will graduate in June. She has helped her 
whole family and two classmates who had 
very bad cases. 

A similar case was found at the Millers- 
ville Normal. She too has been helped and 
will graduate with her class. 

Very interesting was the case of a young 
man at the Clarion Normal, who, having 
made the highest marks, won the valedicto- 
rian honors. This young man had a pro- 
nounced defect. He took treatment and at 
the commencement exercises delivered the 
valedictory with great distinction. 

Equally interesting was the case of a 
young lady at the Slippery Rock Normal 
who had suffered from birth with a cleft 
palate. She had despaired of ever becoming 


a teacher and was advised to give up the 
idea. In her case a notable correction was 
achieved and she is now successfully teach- 
ing. 

At the Indiana Normal there is a young 
lady whose case of baby talk and lisping 
was so pronounced that it would have pre- 
vented her becoming a teacher. Permanent 
correction has been effected. She will gradu- 
ate in June. 

Little Miss Diemer, an eight-year-old 
Philadelphia school girl, had her case diag- 
nosed as paralysis of the vocal organs. Her 
speech has been completely restored. 

The case of a boy at West Chester whose 
first name is Donald approaches the aston- 
ishing. No one had ever heard him speak. 
He had never entered school because of 
his inability to speak. After 30 minutes 
treatment Miss Peppard had him say “My 
name is Donald.” 

Equally marvelous is what has been done 
for a stenographer in the State Library; 
who while working temporarily in the office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth was 
brought to Miss Peppard. She could neither 
pronounce sounds correctly nor enunciate 
an intelligible remark. After one week’s 
treatment, she related a story before the 
entire office force. She now speaks with 
absolute correctness. 

Hundreds of cases could be cited all of 
which go to show that the State Department 
is doing a tremendously vital piece of work 
in this field. Anyone is welcome to bring 
cases to the Department where a diagnosis 
will be made and corrective treatment sug- 
gested free of charge. 

It has been said that there is something 
uncanny about the judgment used in the 
selection of the Department Staff. The wis- 
dom displayed in sensing this situation in 
the schools borders on the uncanny. The 
Department has planned a big humanitarian 
piece of work, and as it always accomplishes 
what it sets out to do, success is sure to 
crown the efforts to correct the speech de- 
fects in Pennsylvania’s 100,000 afflicted 
school children. 

Estimating the value of this at the mini- 
mum cost of $150—it often runs into thou- 
sands without results—$15,000,000 will be 
saved to the people. 

It is interesting to know that the woman, 
this first State Direetor of Speech Correc- 
tion in the United States, costs Pennsylvania 
but $4,000 per year, : 
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WHAT PENNSYLVANIA IS DOING FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

That the Pennsylvania system insures 
equal educational opportunities to every 
child in the Commonwealth is strikingly 
evidenced through a study of what Pennsyl- 
vania is doing for rural schools. Recent 
legislation has raised the qualification of the 
teacher, thus providing more efficient teach- 
ing in the rural sections. 

The State pays 50% of the minimum sal- 
ary prescribed by law in fourth class dis- 
tricts—a higher rate than that paid to any 
other type of district in the State. 

In addition, the minimum school term has 
been increased one-half a month, thus giving 
to every boy and girl on the farms ten 
additional school days. 

To encourage consolidation the State pays 
$200 annually for each school closed per- 
manently or discontinued. To date 1,701 
such schools, affecting 774 districts, have 
been permanently closed. 1,001 of these 
were one-room schools, 620 of which were 
closed in 1920-’21 in 417 districts. These 
1,701 rural districts will receive from the 
State $340,200 to assist them in providing 
better school facilities for their children. 
This is the most effective piece of rural 
school work ever accomplished in this 
country. 

Rural schools are benefited by another 
act through which the State pays one-half 
the transportation of children to consoli- 
dated schools. The State paid in 1919-’21, 
$83,972.45 for transportation. In 1920-’21 
the amount was $243,480.61, which shows 
how vitally this movement is touching rural 
districts. Very interesting is the fact that 
the Department of Public Instruction has 
effected the consolidation of 137 rural 
schools in the last two years, providing 
better housing, enriched curriculum and 
more effective teaching for the children of 
the rural communities. 

In the same period of time 125 Agricul- 
tural and 117 Home Economics Schools with 
3,049 and 1,622 students, respectively, have 
been organized and the Junior Projects 
movement so developed that there are now 
nearly 6,000 students doing Junior Projects 
in Pennsylvania. 

More amazing, however, is the growth of 
Junior High Schools in the rural districts. 
Since February 1, 1921, fourteen Junior 
High Schools with 1,785 students have been 
organized by one lone director, and 21 ad- 


ditional schools with 3,255 students are in 
the process of organization. The cost to 
Pennsylvania for what has been accom- 
plished in the development of Junior High 
Schools in all classes of districts is only 
$6,000. 

The new method of appropriation which 
is now in operation proves a great boon to 
rural schools, as the following table shows: 


Appropriation Appropriation Per Cent 


County 1918-’19 1921-’22 Increase 
OOO anc ae vaaeoue $101,982 $261,547 156 
EMME «ce dewcuaeas 237,883 441,717 86 
po OS Beer 945557 214,229 126 
OC SR ae 70,870 136,062 92 
MOR ciccescacns 87,324 164,928 90 
iC Oe eee 78,338 154,858 98 
E,YCOMMWNG <cccccese G2:ag2 pte 109 


It is generally conceded that Pennsylvania 
is doing more educationally just now than 
any other State in the Union. It is certain, 
from what has been shown, that in rural 
education we lead all the other states. That 
the Department of Public Instruction means 
to make rural education function still more 
effectively is evidenced by the extension 
work which has been organized in all sec- 
tions of the State. Extension courses bear- 
ing on Rural Education have been opened 
in the thirteen State Normal Schools, and in 
sixtéen colleges. 

Music is being equally stressed. Since 
September, fifteen groups of rural teachers 
numbering more than 300, have been organ- 
ized for Extension Courses in Music. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 

More than 4,000 teachers have registered 
with the Placement Service. The educa- 
tional record, teaching experience, together 
with the subjects for which the teacher is 
registered and personal characteristics must 
be available immediately if the service is to 


_function effectively. 


In order to meet the increased demands 
of this enrollment, the Placement Service 
has the most modern system of filing and 
indexing, a mechanical device for locating 
registrants with as many as 120 qualifica- 
tions. By the insertion of rods in a per- 
forated card containing 120 holes one can 
instantly find a teacher possessing the de- 
sired qualifications. Records cannot be lost. 
The new system insures not only greater 
efficiency in the operation of the Placement 
Service but it reduces materially the cost 
of maintaining a highly developed piece of 
personnel work. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 


J. K. BOWMAN 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thirty-seven vocational schools, seven- 
teen departments and seventy-three rural 
high schools are offering courses in voca- 
tional agriculture in Pennsylvania. Approxi- 
mately three thousand pupils are enrolled in 
these classes. Agricultural instruction 1s 
based on the home project in agriculture 
and a brief explanation of this phase of the 
work follows: 


“The home project is an enterprise undertaken 
by the boy with full responsibility on his part for 
both the financing of the project and the doing of 
the work, although he may not necessarily do all 
of the work himself. This should be a 
business enterprise involving the keeping of books, 
the taking of inventories and the making of final 
statements.” “The home project is a project in 
farming carried on at home by the pupil under the 
direction of the teacher.” 


The ultimate goal toward which to strive 
in teaching vocational agriculture is to en- 
rich the life of those who farm. This is 
achieved through the improvement of farm- 
ing conditions and by making the business 
more attractive and lucrative. Such devel- 
opment tends to stabilize the vocation of 
farming and the rural population. The 
brightest hope lies not in having city people 
coming to the farms, but in stemming the 
tide of persons from country to city. For 
the motto, “Back to the farm” we must sub- 
stitute the motto “Stay on the farm.” The 
training of city people to become farmers is 
an expensive process and wasteful of our 
agricultural resources. A more effective 
and economic method is to retain more of 
our farmers’ sons on the farm, and the 
home project is of substantial assistance by 


giving the son a financial interest in the , 


farming business. The father should take 
his son as his partner in a partnership simi- 
lar to that found in commercial concerns. 
The son of a farmer who is no more than 
a laborer deserves credit rather than cen- 
sure for leaving the farm. The boy who is 
given a financial interest in his father’s busi- 
ness will, in all probability, remain on the 
farm. Many boys from the country go to 
the city and earn money for themselves and 
thereby become independent. The boy who 
remains on the farm to simply work for his 
father or for board and lodging as a day 
laborer becomes dependent and generally 


loses his self-respect, certainly his pride and 
confidence in himself. For example, let us 
compare two boys eighteen years of age; 
one has never had any money he could call 
his own and has to beg spending money 
from his father ; the other has sufficient au- 
thority to transact business with a prospec- 
tive buyer of stock, or dicker with the miller 
on the price of feed. The former is dis- 
contented with his lot or resigned to his 
fate, the latter enjoys his work and sees a 
bright future ahead of him. It is this inde- 
pendent, enterprising type of young man 
that a course in vocational agriculture aims 
to develop, and the home project is the 
means. 





BOOKS AS TOOLS 


Mastery of print is mastery of world 
knowledge. In the long run the printed 
page will win and will assert itself as the 
most important of all aids to knowledge, 
training and wisdom.—John Cotton Dana. 

When a teacher sends a student to look 
up a subject it is not of great value to him 
usually that he know that subject, but it is 
of permanent value that he know how to 
look up that subject—Ruth Wright. 

The man who cannot use books in our day 
has not learned the lesson of self help and 
the wisdom of the race is not likely to be- 
come his.—Wm. T. Harris. 

One mission of the schools is to popu- 
larize library training and make it possible 
for students in the grades, the high schools, 
normal schools to feel at home in the library 
and to use its tools familiarly—IJda Men- 
denhall. 


The ability to use reference books readily 
and intelligently is not imbibed any more 
than is any other training; therefore the 
time is not far distant when the teaching 
of the use of such necessary books as dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, year books, etc., 
will be part of the required work in all 
standard schools.—Florence Hopkins. 

The Library Bureau is authorized to state 
that it has been definitely announced by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Pennsylvania that this work (sys- 
tematic instruction in the use of books and 
libraries) in the future must be a regular 
part of the school program and that we 
shall include such courses in the curriculum 
of the elementary schools, high schools and 
normal schools.—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 
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PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Pennsylvania is rapidly coming into her 
own. She is beginning to sense the glory 
of achievement. Evidences of the effective 
functioning of her school system are daily 
appearing. There is satisfaction in feeling 
that our State is first in Music; first in Art; 
and first in Vocational Education. Recent 
reports show that in the establishment of 
Junior High Schools, Pennsylvania leads 
the way. Since February 1, 1921, 52 Junior 
High Schools with 30,885 students have 
been organized and 54 with 24,230 students 
are in process of organization. 

The following table shows the division of 
these schools in city, borough and rural 
districts, the most interesting feature of 
which is the number in the rural communi- 
ties. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NOW ORGANIZED 








Districts No. No. of Students 
CIE cnuedaic deus ca iwee ovine Ne 25 26,600 
MOVOUEEE cu xcccwescrsacesnaes 13 2,500 
vl Pr er terrence rc 14 1,785 
52 30,885 


IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 








Districts No. No. of Students 
CREE oc oc acus Che neacescokes 12 15,300 
PM Sook Toscan eeeeee ee 21 5,075 
SEEN occ ecsdectousuccmexees 21 39255 
54 24,230 


When it is considered that this work has 
been accomplished by one man and that it 
cost the State but $6,000, it will be seen 
that school administration in Pennsylvania 
is astonishingly inexpensive. 





DEATH RATE FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


Statistics compiled over a series of sev- 
eral years by one of the great life insur- 
ance companies show a situation that merits 
earnest thought on the part of school teach- 
ers and officials. 

_The facts are these: For white girls be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 the death rate 
from tuberculosis is increasing, the figures 
for 1920 showing an increase of 5% over 
the average of the five year period 1911 to 
1916. This increase in itself is not great. 
However, during the same time the death 
rate for white women from 20 to 24 years 
of age has diminished 10%, between 25 and 
34 years of age the death rate has diminished 
20.5%, and during the same time that the 
tuberculosis death rate for adolescent girls 
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has been increasing 5%, the rate for boys 
of the same age has diminished 25%. 

It is possible that the increasing number 
of young girls who have entered industry 
during recent years, at the age under dis- 
cussion, is tending to bring about the in- 
creased death rate. 

On the other hand, the figures indicate 
that it is increasingly the duty of all school 
teachers and officials and of others who have 
any contact with girls, to see to it that much 
greater effort is put upon getting for all girls 
a sufficient amount of active physical exer- 
cise both in school and out of doors, that 
we may build up in these girls a greater 
resistance with which to fight the battle 
when they go from the schools. 


The faculties of those secondary schools 
where the only physical activity is a school 
team are largely or wholly neglecting the 
weaker boys and all of the girls. The mem- 
bers of these faculties may well ask them- 
selves if they are not putting the emphasis 
on the wrong place, and if they are not 
remiss in their duty toward the mass of the 
pupils enrolled. 





A GREAT PURPOSE IN ART EDUCA- 
TION 


A glance back over the ages impresses 
one with the universality of the art instinct, 
—weak and struggling here, strong and virile 
there, but ever present, differing only in 
degree and kind. We find it woven and 
carved, hammered and infused and gener- 
ally breathed into nearly every known sub- 
stance. Ever present, common to all, we 
find certain enduring qualities of patience, 
perseverance and sincerity, and the obser- 
vance of certain satisfying principles and 
harmonizing laws. Our business seems to 
be that of perpetuating and refining this in- 
stinct for expression in the light of what 
the past teaches, the present requires, and 
the future promises. In the fostering of 
chese instincts and the perpetuation of these 
standards lies the hope of tomorrow—a hope 
for deeper feeling, finer workmanship and 
nobler living. Our hope for accomplishment 
must be founded upon unbounded faith in 
childhood. Our approach must be thought 
out in the spirit of democracy. C. V. K. 
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MEASURING STICKS 
ADELINE B. ZACHERT 


The campaign for more and better school 
libraries is being felt all over the country, 
Standards for the administration of these 
libraries are being set. Measuring sticks 
for the various types of school libraries are 
now available. The best known of these 
is the Report on Standard High School 
Library Organization and Administration 
prepared by a committee on Library Or- 
ganization and Equipment of the N. E. A. 
This report is in pamphlet form and en- 
deavors to suggest a practical working 
standard for the following types of high 
schools : 

1. Junior high schools. 

2. High schools with enrolment below 200. 

3. Four-year high schools or senior high 
schools with enrolment between 200 and 500. 

4. Four-year high schools or senior high 
schools with enrolment between 500 and 1,000. 

5. Four-year high schools or senior high 
schools with enrolment between 1,000 and 3,000. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
has issued a condensed outline of this report 
with certain changes and additions which 
increase its effectiveness for local use. This 
outline is in mimeographed form and may 
be secured from the Department. 

The Library Department of the N. E. A. 
prepared a brief statement outlining the es- 
sential requirements for library service in 
elementary and secondary schools. Copies 
of this outline may be had upon application 
to the Department. 

The Committee on Normal School Libra- 
ries of the N. E. A. has just issued a ten- 
tative statement under the title “A Measur- 
ing Stick for Normal School Libraries.” 
The introduction states: 

“A measuring stick is needed for normal 
school and teachers’ college libraries. How 
large should be the staff of librarians in a 
normal school of 750 students? How large 
the library fund? How many ‘books are 
needed in the library of a teachers’ college 
of 1,500 students? How much floor space? 
What library instruction should be given?” 





THE WEAKEST LINK 
No institution is better than its library, 
certainly no school is better than its library. 
The school without its library is like an en- 
gine without its motor. There is little go 
or push where there is no driving force. 
Books have power. Most of us have at 


times been actuated by the power of a book. 
What books are leading your pupils to new 
endeavors? Most pupils read books. The 
reading craze reaches its height during early 
adolescence. Is your school library sup- 
plied with books that open new visions, that 
inspire, that lead to right action? 

No investment of school funds pays such 
rich dividends as that of books. But they 
must be worth while. There are books and 
books. The State Department of Public In- 
struction issues lists of worth while books 
for school libraries. Ask for them. 





STATE RETIREMENT BOARD 

On March 1, 1922 a total of 679 school 
employes had been granted retirement al- 
lowances by the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, 529 were granted a super- 
annuation and 150 were granted a disability 
retirement allowance. 

Thirteen superannuation annuitants have 
returned to active service and forty-six have 
died. Twenty disability annuitants have re- 
turned to active service and twenty-four 
have died. 

The average annuity granted to superan- 
nuation annuitants is $347.34 and the aver- 
age annuity granted to disability annuitants 
is $268.04. 

The average age of all superannuation 
annuitants at the time of their retirement 
was 69.5 years and the average length of 
service was 37.7 years. 

The average age of all disability annui- 
tants at the time of their retirement was 48.9 
years and the average length of service was 
25 years. 

The retired school employes are divided 
among the various counties as follows: 


PONE oie ee edie 1 Cumberland ....... 17 
ANGGRERY 06550000 3 DAUMBY -o60i5.6 650 3 18 
Armstrong ........ 2 ~ Delaware .......... 6 
PSPOMER Sc disoslaeecete ie CAB hee ie hehe iano 3 
Bedford ........ Nese wen SBI asics wctoeeins 16 
BMS sieve seine sae 26 Fayette ............ 12 
BEES a hiycre-vsieioee 6 14 Franklin .......... 5 
Bradford ....00.0.. DO “Greene voce ccvecece 2 
ACIS akat aces eee 4 Huntingdon ........ 5 
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AMID EID) iss saine-cras 13 Jefferson .......... 2 
Cameron ...69 40608 DR ho pices acu 1 
(nor 1 Lackawanna ....... 23 
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NO ecco eats 25 ~~ Lawrence... 2.42... 5 
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| Cy. @ “SOiivate sc... c2ae es 1 
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MONTOO 6.008 ois << , a ere 4 
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GEOGRAPHY EXHIBIT MATERIAL 

Miss Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geo- 
graphy, Department of Public Instruction, 
desires to return the exhibit material col- 
lected by the State Council of Geography 
Teachers for the Altoona meeting. She finds, 
however, that many charts and booklets lack 
identification labels. Will all teachers who 
furnished material write Miss Grassmuck 
and describe what was sent? 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Special Days and Weeks 


April 10-12, Conference of Faculties of the 
State Normal Schools, Lock Haven. 

April 14 and 21, Arbor and Bird Days. 

April 20-22, Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

April 20-22, National Academy of Visual In- 
struction, Lexington, Ky. 

April 24-29, Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
30, Humane Sunday. 

April 24-28, Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union will meet 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

April 30-May 7, Pennsylvania Music Week. 

May 3-6, Physical Education Association, De- 
troit. General topic: Unification of the Field of 
General Education and Physical Education. 

July 3-8, National Education Association, Bos- 
ton. 

Dec. 27-29, Seventy-third meeting, P. S. E. A, 
Bethlehem. 





ANTHRACITE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The Anthracite Arts Association held its 
annual meeting in Scranton, February 25 
with an attendance of 500. Addresses were 
made by Supt. Wm. W. Evans, Mrs. Mary 
Brooks Picken, C. F. Hoban and L. H. 
Dennis. James Tucker was elected presi- 
dent. The next meeting will be held in 
Bethlehem. 

The Industrial Arts section was addressed 
by W. P. Loomis, W. K. Yocum, George W. 
Davis, D. M. Hopkins, Frank P. Hopper 
and Dr. Arthur S. Hurrell. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
April 20-22, 1922 


Preliminary Announcement 


Thursday A. M. General Topic: The 
distribution of authority and responsibility 
between state, county and local officers. Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan. Discussion. 

Educational Research Section 

General topic: Intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. Speakers of national promi- 
nence. 

Reports on measurement studies. 

Thursday P. M. General topic: The next 
steps in Pennsylvania’s educational financial 
program. Object: To formulate a platform 
for which schoolmen will work in the next 
legislature. 

4:00 P.M. Conference of teachers in ele- 
mentary school subjects. The classification 
of pupils according to ability. 

Demonstration lesson. 

Friday A. M. The adoptidn of another 
form of local unit in place of the prea 
township and borough organization. 
George A. Works, New York Raval es 
Application to Pennsylvania, [jee L. Driver. 

Teacher-Training Section 

Improvement of teachers in service. Dr. 
Albert L. Rowland, Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Dr. J. H. Minnich. 

Illustration of the demonstration lesson 
as used in Philadelphia for the improvement 





of teachers-in-service. Dr. Armand J. 
Gerson. 
Friday P. M. General Topic: The 


courses of study in the junior high schools 
in communities of various sizes—their aims 
and content. 

4:00 P. M. Conference of teachers in 
secondary schools. 

Conference on Tenure of Teachers. 

Saturday A.M. Conference of Teachers 
in secondary schools. 

Criteria used in classification. 

Frequency of reclassification. 

Modification of the course of study. 

Arrangement of the daily program. 

The University of Pennsylvania invites 
all schoolmen and laymen interested in the 
schools to attend the programs of School- 
men’s Week. For information address 
Harlan Updegraff, chairman or L. A. King, 
secretary, University of Pennsylvania, Phil 
adelphia. 
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Notes and News 


Witt1AM McAnnprew, who spoke before the high 
school department at the Altoona meeting on lazi- 
ness as a high school specialty, has been re-elected 
associate superintendent in New York City for 
six years. An effort had been made to discredit 
him because he refused to accept political dic- 
tation. 


Joun F. Enricut’s nomination as Commission- 
er of Education to succeed himself has been con- 
firmed by the New Jersey Senate. Term, five 
years. Salary, $10,000. 


Tue Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has students from every state in the Union 
and from these nineteen foreign countries: 


BME? sie Da chiaiowae Ss ate. I I Res aie-at scribe etisie's 4 
MODY as iiieeaise Raecaee 23 BEE eo 60.0 os aur wiews ens I 
oe eee I PRINDOINES 055.000 ccciess I 
I dle pi wise ev foetele 2 POT0 RiICO  . o.0b a cies bies 3 
PIE Se o.s sucicveian geleere I BOOP Faas iis ch 5-066 19:8 10198 50% 3 
eae een I MMR aioe Soa enna oes I 
NIE NS 65 6:5 sain swim pikieeie I IN 6hcaieie iis ceeree'9.0 I 
a ere I os REA ee 2 
OE a 7 


The enrollment this year is 2,560 students. 


Dean Emory R. JoHNson has announced the 
temporary suspension of the Honor System. For 
two years the students have not reported violations 
and the Honor System is not working so as to 
justify the faculty in continuing it without modi- 
fications. 


PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL, Yale, has an- 
nounced a building program for the next five years 
calling for an expenditure of over $10,000,000. 


CoMMISSIONER FRANK P. Graves, New York, 
states that $80,000,000 worth of school construction 
is contracted for in that state for 1922. This in- 
cludes a $70,000,000 program in New York City. 


TRAINING in foreign language studies is no 
longer prescribed for entrance to several schools at 
the Pennsylvania State College. By a recent rul- 
ing of the college senate, high school graduates 
applying for admission to any one of the twenty- 
five courses offered by the schools of agriculture, 
engineering, mining and the department of home 
economics may substitute other credits. This is 
the most radical action on entrance requirements 
at Penn State in many years. For the present, 
foreign language is an entrance requirement for 
the schools of natural science and liberal arts. 


Miss Marian Epwarps Park, dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., (Bryn Mawr, 
1898) will return to her alma mater as President 
next fall to succeed Miss M. Carey Thomas. 


AMERICAN school children deposited in banks 
over $4,000,000 in the last school year, it was an- 
nounced today by the American Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation. In the preceding year the amount deposited 
was $2,800,000. 


Dr. ArtHuR S. Hurrett, Director of Voca- 
tional Teacher Training, University of Pittsburgh 
for the past four years, has resigned to accept an 
appointment with Pennsylvania State College as 
Assistant Dean of the Summer School and of 
Educational Extension. He will take up his new 
work about June 1. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has given $6,000,- 
000 to Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, for 
endowment and buildings of the school of hygiene 
and public health. This is the largest gift made 
by one institution to another at a single time. 

During the war the Rockefeller Foundation 
gave $5,000,000 to Red Cross and a similar sum 
to the united war work organizations, and two 
years ago the general education board gave $5,- 
000,000 to the University of Rochester for medical 
work. 


THE economic value of a single toad during 
May, June and July is $19.44, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. This 
value is based on the toad’s destruction of cut- 
worms and other injurious insects——The Journal 
of Education. 


In the President’s Report, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, President Harry Pratt 
Judson says that the traditional policy of keeping 
the university expenditures within the limits of 
income has again been maintained during the year 
just closed. The university has always had, and 
we trust always will have, a balanced budget. The 
income which meets the great expenses of the uni- 
versity is derived to the extent of 46.9 per cent 
from students, 43.7 per cent from invested funds, 
and 9.4 per cent from miscellaneous: sources. It 
is plain then that students pay less than one-half 
the cost of their instruction. 


THE school board of Pittsburgh has recently 
ruled that collections in the schools for worthy 
charities must be so completely disguised that no 
child knows what another contributes, or whether 
another child contributes at all. If possible, col- 
lections for entire schools will be kept from the 
public. The rule is directed against the “open” 
method of collecting money in the schools and will 
make necessary the use of sealed envelopes for 
the purpose. 


TuHE elementary section of the Education As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania secured James 
F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as the principal speaker for March 25. He spoke 
on “The Project Method and Curriculum in Eng- 
lish.” 


THE publicity committee of the Wisconsin 
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Teachers’ Association is conducting a brilliant 
campaign in “Everybody’s Schools” under the 
slogan: The education of its children and youth 
is the most important business of the state. 


IF you are interested in salary schedules, write 
to the National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a copy of Bulletin No. 19. It con- 
tains salary schedules for 1920-1921 in cities hav- 
ing 100,000 population or over of teachers and 
school administrators in all grades of service. 
There is also excellent publicity material in this 
study of 31 pages. 


PRESIDENT J. G. Meyers of Elizabethtown Col- 
lege announces, as a result of recent action of 
the State Department of Education, that the in- 
stitution is now legally empowered to grant bac- 
calaureate degrees. The campaign the past two 
years for $500,000, the amount required by statute 
laws of the State in buildings, equipment and en- 
dowment for any degree conferring institution, 
has enabled the College to meet the requirement. 


THE Philadelphia Music League is offering a 
prize of $500 for a State song that can be sung 
by men, women and children. Native-born verse 
writers and music composers and those who have 
lived within the state for five years are eligible 
to compete for the prize. The song must not con- 
sist of more than 12 lines or less than 8 and must 
be harmonized for a mixed quartette. All manu- 
scripts must be sent to Philadelphia Music League, 
Room 303, 1530 Walnut Street, before April 15. 


A SPECIAL souvenir edition of The World Re- 
mapped was distributed by the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Chicago, at the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., in Chicago. It contains a 
summary of the geographical results of the peace 
settlement after the World War. This booklet 
was reviewed on page 238 of the February num- 
ber of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A HIGH-GRADE, highly-paid civic secretary is 
wanted by Chicago’s City Club. 


Tue National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties announces the receipt of $30,000 to aid teach- 
ers and pupils in the study of wild birds. Teach- 
ers who form Junior Audubon Clubs will receive 
free material for teaching bird study. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President of the National Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York: City, writes, 
“Already over 1,700,000 children have enrolled in 
these Junior Clubs in the schools of United States 
and Canada, and we have colored pictures of birds 
and other material on hand to supply 200,000 more 
children during the spring months. Teachers 
everywhere are invited to write and secure free 
the Association’s plans for bird study.” 


Tue Board of Education of Wilkinsburg has 
let a contract for the construction of a 2l-room 


school building to cost $262,000. The building is , 


to be completed by August. 


Wits characteristic generosity, graciousness and 
modesty, Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social 
Studies, State Department of Education, sent a 
letter to the Pedagogical Library, Philadelphia, 
from which we quote the following: 

“As you know, all the articles were con- 
tributed so it would be unthinkable that the 
editor of the book (Getting A Living) should 
keep the royalty . . . I am sending you a 
check for $100 for the purchase of such books 

_ for the Pedagogical Library as you would not 
be likely to purchase with the sum appropri- 
ated by the Board of Education. Of course, 

I would like to have special attention given 

to the field of history and social science, though 

you must not feel bound to use all the money 
for that.” 

Dr. Barnard sent another hundred dollar check 
to the library of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
It will be invested in books on history and on social 
science. 

“Are we discouraged?” “No, not we!’— 
News Letter, Philadelphia, Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


A FRIEND of Swarthmore College has enabled 
that institution to offer five scholarships to men 
who meet the threefold requirements for the 
Rhodes Scholarships: Qualities of manhood, force 
of character and leadership; literary and scholas- 
tic ability and attainments; and physical vigor, as 
shown by interest in outdoor sports or in other 
ways. Each scholarship carries a stipend of $500 
a year for the four-year course. 


“Tf more men had special training in some one 
line of work, the country would not be worrying 
so much about its unemployment problem.” This 
opinion was advanced by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, after an inspection of a school special- 
izing in industrial training. 

“There is a very real relation between unem- 
ployment and education,” said Dr. Finegan. “If 
more men had devoted their spare time to study 
during the last decade, there would be fewer out 
of employment today. The trained man is the last 
one to be laid off and the first one to be hired 
again. Employers regard trained men as assets 
and hold them as long as possible. Periods of 
unemployment threatened them far less than the 
untrained worker. The workers who have taken 
advantage of some one of the many opportunities 
for specialized training are usually found on some 
payroll today.”—Engineering Extension News. 


In Appleton, Wis., eight churches are attempting 
to reduce “religious illiteracy” through a Com- 
munity Week-day School of Religious Education. 
The school board dismisses those children in the 
fifth and sixth grades, whose parents wish them 
to attend the school, two hours a week. This 
school proposes, as explained in the prospectus, 
“To give the youth of the city through religious 
bodies those fundamentals in morals and religion 
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which according to the law are not and cannot 
be given in the public schools. Each child should 
have a fair chance to receive its moral and religious 
heritage.” 


PENNSYLVANIA is one of the five states of the 
United States that have no state university. 


Tue Department of Citizenship of the Dubois 
high school has published a survey of that city by 
the civics classes. The slogan is, Know your own 
city. The survey deals with form of government, 
paving and sanitation, sewers, garbage disposal; 
drainage, public utilities, recreation, communica- 
tions, churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, banks, 
railroads, stores, factories, theatres, hotels, news- 
papers, clubs and lodges and cost of living. Write 
J. B. Lambert, instructor in civics, for a copy of 
the survey. 


NINETY per cent of the teachers of West Ma- 
hanoy Township attended summer school in 1921. 
Last fall the Bloomsburg State Normal School 
conducted large classes in art and geography there 
and at the present time every teacher on the corps 
is taking a course in Palmer method of penman- 
ship. 

Dr. RottA Witton Tryon of the University 
of Chicago is arranging a set of maps to cover 
the Field of History. This entails a great amount 
of labor as there will be over 200 maps in the 
series. The maps will be divided into 5 groups 
so as to cover the different courses of study. The 
maps are being manufactured and published by 
the McConnell School Map Company. 


Tue Blue and Gold is the new school paper of 
the Conshohocken high school. The first editorial 
closes thus: We hope that this paper of the pupils 
by the pupils and for the pupils will not perish 
from the earth. 


Our devastated forest lands, good for nothing 
else but tree growth, should be acquired by the 
State and set to work, like the Pennsylvania State 
Forests, growing trees. What the State now has, 
with the five million unproductive acres it should 
buy, together would eventually, as figures prepared 
by the Department of Forestry clearly show, yield 
every year a net revenue larger than the total cost 
of buying the land in the first place. More than 
that, the net returns would in the end carry the 
whole burden of the State contribution to the 
public schools. It would be false economy not to 
carry this plan through—Gifford Pinchot. 


Tue Edison Record published by the Edison 
Junior High School, Harrisburg, is among our 
new exchanges. It is full of good things, attrac- 
tive and well edited. 


THE rural teachers in districts accessible to West 
Chester held a conference at the State Normal 
School there under the direction of Assistant Su- 
perintendent Floyd C. Fretz. Dr. Andrew Thomas 
Smith spoke on primary reading. He said, “If 


the child reads the way he talks, he will be almost 
perfect. If the reading is not good, the task is 
to teach the child how to talk.” 


THE value of strong leadership in the state de- 
partment of education has been amply demon- 
strated in the state of Pennsylvania. Thomas E. 
Finegan was called from New York state to head 
the Pennsylvania schools and the effect of his 
leadership permeates the entire school system. This 
is an outstanding example of the results of ap- 
pointing a state superintendent instead of leaving 
the choice of this important official to the “whirli- 
gig” of politics—Alaska School Bulletin. 


At the beginning of the school year the Mans- 
field State Normal School in the Kindergarten 
Department gave the Detroit Kindergarten Test. 
This is an individual test of about ten minutes. 
The results afforded a classification involving a 
minimum of expense and time. A habit curriculum 
has been used. Children are scored numerically by 
the month. It sets a standard of accomplishment 
and shows the parent that the kindergarten has 
definite aims in a child’s education. The schoot 
uses the project curriculum as outlined by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tue National Council for the Limitation of Ar- 
maments plans to conduct an intensive educational 
campaign for world peace. The Council is com- 
posed of thirty-six national organizations, includ- 
ing the National Education Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington opposite the State, War 
and Navy Building. In addition to issuing a week- 
ly bulletin, the Council prepares bibliographies on 
the general question of war and on special Far 
Eastern problems. Frederick J. Libby is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Tue Board of Directors of Susquehanna an- 
nounces the establishment of twenty scholarships 
amounting to $400 each, to be awarded under the 
same threefold basis as the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships, namely: Qualities of manhood, force of 
character and leadership; literary and scholastic 
ability and attainments; and physical vigor as 
shown in outdoor sports and other ways. Twenty 
scholarships are to be awarded each year, effective 
throughout the four collegiate years. Only gradu- 
ates of first-class high and preparatory schools are 
eligible, said schools and individuals are subject 
to the approval of the University Scholarship Com- 
mittee. 


Doctor ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart of Harvard 
University recently spent a few days in the schoois 
of Pennsylvania, terminating his trip at Harris- 
burg. In writing to Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
thank him for courtesies extended, Doctor Hart 
comments upon the vocational schools of Harris- 
burg and the state education program: 


“T am much indebted for your courtesy in ask- 


‘ing an official to accompany me to the Harrisburg 
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vocational high schools. I found them better 
organized than the average and in a condition to 
carry on their difficult task. This is one proof out 
of several that have come to me in a visitation of 
vocational schools in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
of the efficiency and enthusiasm of the state educa- 
tional system. Throughout the country Pennsyl- 
vania is looked upon as very forward in public 
education. As a native born Pennsylvanian, I 
feel pride and satisfaction in the progress of the 
state.” 


SUPERINTENDENT CHarLEs S. Davis and the 
Board of Directors of Steelton plan numerous 
improvements in various buildings, a new power 
plant for the high school and Felton buildings 
and a modern gymnasium. 

Expenditures on school plants for 1922 will 
probably exceed the $11,750,000 program of last 
year. There is a noticeable improvement both in 
the design and plan of school buildings as well as 
in the heating and ventilating systems. 


THE School Directors of Sharon, Mercer 
County, are planning a junior-senior high school 
building to house 1,500 pupils. 


THE two-story school building at Madera, 
Clearfield County, is nearing completion. The 
building will accommodate 600 grade and high 
school pupils and will cost $75,000. It comprises 
nine class rooms and a convertible auditorium. 


THE school officials of Ulysses, Potter County, 
in replacing the school building recently destroyed 
by fire, plan to accommodate 200 pupils. This 
means that high school facilities for the adjoining 
township will be possible. 


THE possibilities of a rural community voca- 
tional school are well illustrated by the growth of 
the West Lampeter Vocational School located in 
Lancaster County. This school opened with 42 
pupils in 1915-16. The enrollment is indicative of 
the drawing power of a vocational high school 
offering courses especially adapted to rural boys 
and girls. Some of the pupils even pass the Lan- 
caster High School to attend this vocational school. 

The school employs a director and 7 teachers— 
two academic, one music, two home-making, and 
two teachers of vocational agriculture. 


Project work is required in vocational agri- 
culture. During 1919-20 the total income from 
projects in the State was $35,903.44. The table be- 
low shows gratifying results from the work. 


At the Round Table Conference of the Prin- 
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February 4, one of the speakers referred to Penn- 
sylvania’s supremacy in music, art, textiles and 
vocational education and showed what an advance 
had been made in rural education, junior high 
schools, attendance, libraries, health education and 
speech correction. The lecturer who followed said, 
“There is another first that should be included in 
that list, for Dr. J. Lynn Barnard’s syllabus of 
Social Studies is the best in this country. I have 
examined them all.” The speaker was O. R. 
Hughes, author of Hughes Community and Eco- 
nomic Civics. 


Tue Franklin Borough School Board showed 
vision and understanding of what was needed to 
safeguard and improve the health of the children 
when they insisted upon a gymnasium, swimming 
pool and shower baths in their building. They did 
not stop there but employed a teacher of physical 
education and secured the services of a full time 
nurse. The nurse weighs all the pupils once a 
month, supervises the distribution of milk to un- 
derweight children at recess, follows up the physi- 
cal defects found by the medical examiners and 
helps to promote active health habits in all the 
classes. 


At Blairsville, Indiana county, the physical 
education activities have been reorganized with a 
trained supervisor working on full time. Every 
student in both grades and high school is in the 
course. 


Latrose, Westmoreland County, is making rapid 
progress in physical education. A man for high 
school boys and a woman for high school girls 
were employed in September and placed in charge 
of the physical education activities of freshman 
and sophomore students, teaching other subjects 
in addition. Upon recommendation of the Bureau 
of Health Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the woman supervisor was 
released for full time work in physical education 
to spend part time in supervision of grade work. 


BEAVER Falls, Beaver County, in spite of crowded 
conditions and heavy schedules, has employed two 
teachers of physical education, a man for junior 
and senior high school boys, and a woman for 
high school girls and supervision in the grades. 
Physical education activities have been placed on 
a basis with other high school subjects and rostered 
accordingly. 


Dr. Husert Work, the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, is a native Pennsylva- 








cipals of Allegheny County held in Pittsburgh, nian. He was born in Marion, Center County, 
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July 3, 1860. After graduation from the Indiana 
State Normal School, he entered the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he graduated in 1885. Dr. Work succeeds 
William H. Hays who resigned to accept the di- 
rectorship of the National Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors. 


Tue Zanerian College of Penmanship invites 
all persons interested in penmanship to the Zane- 
rian Reunion, July 5-7, to be held in its new 
building in Columbus, Ohio, in connection with the 
1922 Summer School. The State Department of 
Public Instruction in Ohio will allow a total of 
six hours normal credit for work done in the six 
weeks’ summer school. 


Tue Harrisburg Board of Education has con- 
tracted with the Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany for 79,700 covers at $1,498.70. 


THE 600 women students of the University of 
Pittsburgh observed the week of March 13 as 
“Sacrifice Week.” The money ordinarily spent 
for pleasure was contributed in an international 
campaign to assist young engineers, doctors, nurses 
and architects in the devastated areas of foreign 
countries to complete their education. 


AN analysis of 20,000 papers in the second na- 
tional test in current events shows that the average 
score was 41 per cent. The third national test will 
be issued May 1 by the Review of Reviews Edu- 
cational Department, 30 Irving Place, New York. 
Teachers of History, Civics and Economics should 
investigate this work. 


THE president of the board of trustees, Fred- 
erick Biesecker, announces that when $75,000 of 
an intended fund of $150,000 for Franklin and 
Marshall College shall have been subscribed, he 
will subscribe the other $75,000. It looks as if he 
will soon have that pleasure, since $61,000 has 
already been secured. 


GettysBurG College sometime ago set out to 
raise an endowment fund of $1,000,000. Latest 
reports show cash and pledges amounting to $915,- 
550. When an educational institution can under the 
present difficult circumstances make such a suc- 
cessful appeal to its friends, it is a convincing 
sign that the cause of education is still held high 
by the American people. 


At the Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., “Mental-test freshets 
were warned against and flood control urged.”— 
Public Service. 

At the invitation of Emma Taylor, Supervisor 
of Home Economics in Johnstown, Mrs. Chester 


B. Story, dress economist in a large department 
store of Pittsburgh, spoke to the high school girls 
on “Beauty in Dress or As Others See Us.” The 
talk was illustrated by costumes supplied by the 
department store and worn by “models” selected 
from the group of girls. Mrs. Story’s visits are 
educational and entail no expense to schools or 
clubs desiring her services. 


One of the most interesting and complete ex- 
hibits at the Annual Convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23-25, was that of the Pittsburgh public 
schools. In addition to sets of school and place- 
ment bureau forms, analysis and test blanks, there 
was exhibited some of the more personal material, 
such as “pep” and other follow-up letters. A 
series of mimeographed sheets on various occupa- 
tions was another feature that attracted attention. 


AN interesting nutrition experiment is being 
carried on in the first grade of the Mansfield 
Normal Training School, under the direction of 
Lucile J. Welsh, school dietitian. 51 children were 
weighed and measured. 22 per cent were found 
to be 10 per cent or more underweight. At 10:15 
in the morning and at 2:00 in the afternoon, these 
children are given a lunch consisting of a cup of 
milk and a graham cracker. Immediately follow- 
ing the lunch they have a rest of half an hour, 
during which time the windows are opened and the 
children, wrapped in blankets, lie on cots. At the 
end of a ten-week period every child gained in 
weight varying from three-quarters of a pound 
to three and one-half pounds. 


StaTE College Borough Schools have conducted 
a dental clinic, where free examination and treat- 
ment were given to all pupils. One week was de- 
voted to this work, local dentists donating one day 
each. It was highly successful and efforts are 
being made to make it permanent under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
local Red Cross. 


Camp Hill, Cumberland County, though only a 
small borough and unable to provide special teach- 
ers for her school, is making use of all available 
facilities. Mr. Bowers, with the assistance of a 
committee of teachers, has put the state physical 
education course into the grades with emphasis 
on the organization of the recess period. In the 
high school relief exercises will be given in class- 
rooms, and out-of-doors when weather permits. 


In Honeybrook even parents are wildly enthusis- 
tic over the canning and other project work of 
the pupils. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President 


Bt i cial 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Incorporated 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers 


Assis Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for wide-awake and progressive teachers from every State in the Union, and we want more such teachers upon our lists 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER SEND FOR BULLETIN 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N.Y. 
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THE Fredonia Vocational School draws from 
31 different schools included in 16 school districts, 
having 25 resident and 101 non-resident pupils. 
The authorities are erecting a building exclusively 
for the Home-Making Department. 


AVONDALE which a few years ago opened with 
38 pupils now has over 100. One of the projects 
for this year is the renting of a 20-acre field to 
be planted with potatoes. ; 


Upr-Dau is the name of the official publication 
of the Upper Darby High School. It is a most 
creditable high school publication. 


THE schools of Chester are carrying on a cru- 
sade for safety. Write Superintendent Chas. A. 
Wagner for his plans. 


Tue Legislature of Kentucky has created two 
new normal schools, one in the eastern and one in 
the western part of the state. 


Georce H. Hucus, principal of the Latrobe 
schools for several years and county superintendent 
of Westmoreland County from 1883-1894, died 
of diabetis at St. Petersburg, Fla., March 5. 


THE Southwestern State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., is giving extension courses to 300 dif- 
ferent teachers-in-service. 


THE nutrition class in Norristown, sponsored by 
the Home and School Association, has adopted 
the goal: stronger boys and girls. The class 
opened Feb. 7 and has already demonstrated that 
the children have gained in health and happiness. 
With the assistance of Katherine A. Pritchett, 
State Supervisor of Nutrition, Department of 
Public Instruction, the class has worked out a 
definite health program which has commended 
itself so strongly that many agencies are co-oper- 
ating heartily, such as, the Red Cross, the dairy- 
men and the merchants. 


A SxHort History oF Earty Peroptes, by Willis 
Mason West. Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 


This volume gives the essentials of Ancient and 
Medieval times in compact form for a half-year 
course in the ninth grade for such schools as are 
forced to cut down the time heretofore given to 
Ancient history. The author has selected topics 
that make the past live again and has aimed at a 
continuous story from the Cave-man to the time 
of Columbus. Many illustrations and maps ac- 
company the text, while the exercises at the end 
of the chapters suggest further study and inde- 
pendent work, as do likewise the references for 
reading. The book is an introduction to such a 
volume as the author’s “Story of Modern Prog- 
ress” adapted to the tenth grade. Those acquainted 
with the various texts by the author know how 
enticing he makes his pages. They should and 
do inculcate a love of the subject in the minds 
of our youth. 


NEW BOOKS 


THe CoMPLETE Primer by Eva A. Smedley and 
Martha C. Olsen. Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago. 72c. 

The lessons deal with child life, its interests 
and experiences. They contain child thoughts ex- 
pressed as a child would express them. They teach 
how to play, to work, to observe and to act and 
they tend to develop kindness, good manners, love 
of home, of animals, of nature and of those about 
us. They provide seat and project work. The il- 
lustrations are moderate in tone and are natural 
in pose and characterization. The vocabulary is 
limited to the words children naturally use, the 
new words in each lesson being repeated only 
enough for mastery. 


ELEMENTARY Community Civics by R. O. Hughs, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.20. 

The author assisted in preparing the Pennsyl- 
vania syllabus on Community Civics for the guid- 
ance of seventh and eight grade teachers and has 
used some of that material in his text. The book 
treats of citizenship, health protection, protection 
of life and of property, recreation, community im- . 
provements, trade, travel, news, wealth, the un- 
fortunate, promotion of right living, American 
ideas about government, laws, voting, taxes and 
the Constitution. Questions, themes and exercises 
at the end of each chapter furnish suggestions for 
varying the work and suiting it to the pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades in their relation to 
the community. The Table of Contents is very 
complete and the numerous illustrations should of 
themselves interest the pupils in the work. 


ApvANCED GEOGRAPHY, by Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
A. R. Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. The Macmillan Company. 


The text gives a practical treatment of each 
region, stressing some geographic factor or fac- 
tors, physiographic, industrial or racial. Modern 
theory demands that a geography be not a small 
encyclopedia but a volume of coherent literature. 
The leading feature of this book is the series of 
problems and their answers, the problems being 
stated in the margins of the pages. These units; 
the questions proposed for independent study, with 
references to data; practical suggestions on how 
to study, all show how much stress the authors 
place on the textbook as an agency to improve 
study methods. In this volume the teacher may 
adapt assignments to pupils of different abilities. 
The main text covers the minimal essentials of 
the subject that every normal child should be able 
to take. Those capable of doing more may solve 
some of the proposed problems for the indepen- 
dent study, including reference work in libraries, 
compositions, debates, reviews and the writing of 
advertisements. Thus some may double the amount 
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of the work done. The advanced geography does 
not overlap the elementary, which is descriptive. 
The maps, too, show marked advance. Besides the 
political and physical maps of the continents, we 
have for each large subdivision a map of political, 
physical and cultural elements combined. More 
detailed maps for supplementary use and simple 
maps in black and white for specific topics for 
each region are among the most instructive and 
interesting features of the book. Among the 
unique features are the scale maps of sections of 
the country in comparison with the whole United 
States, in area, population, special crops, manu- 
factures, implements, minerals, metals, railroad 
mileage, etc. Abundant illustrations and sets of 
questions accompany the descriptive matter. The 
text is a distinct advance over the old encyclopedic 
method of acquiring geographical knowledge. 


Detroit KINDERGARTEN Test, by Harry F. Baker, 
Clinician, and H. F. Kaufmann, Statistician. 
The World Book Company. 

An individual examination of from 7 to 12 min- 
utes, to classify children at once into slow, normal 
and fast groups. A Manual of directions accom- 
panies the text. 


BUTTERWORTH SCHOOL-BuILDING Score Carp. The 
World Book Company. 

For one-teacher school buildings. 80 rural 
school administrators and school building super- 
visors co-operated in developing this card. It was 
used in the New York rural school survey and has 
been revised in terms of that experience. 


A Minrmum Course IN RHETorICc, by Henry C. 
Edgar. The Century Company. $1.50. 

This text for upper high school grades treats 
the essentials with complete apparatus for prac- 
tice. The difficult, special, minute are covered in 
the appendixes. Eighty groups of exercises, each 
long enough for separate, individual assignment 
for home work, class practice and advanced work 
and reviews provide adequate material. The author 
gives chapters on unity, orderliness, proportion, 
clearness, grammatical correctness, forcefulness, 
appropriateness of wording, variety, smoothness, 
conciseness. He believes rhetoric aims at effective 
English and not at authorship. Three-fourths of 
the volume is in appendix material: narration, de- 
scription, exposition, argument, letters, versifica- 
tion, grammar review, puctuation. Thus the 
teacher may readily adapt the text to the needs 
of the class and the individuals of the class. 


A History oF EnciisH Literature, by William 
Allan Neilson, President of Smith College and 
Ashley Horace Thorndike, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Macmillan Company. 

The book aims to reveal literature as a living 
thing, having a bearing on the life of its readers. 
It brings the student into immediate contact with 
great works and authors and stimulates his inter- 
est and enjoyment in reading; in other words, its 
aim is the appreciation of the best literature. The 


approach to the authors is a careful reconstruc- 
tion of their personal characteristics and of the 
social and political surroundings in which they 
lived and wrote. The main epochs and movements 
are expressions of persistent ideas which affect 
our own time. The novel, the epic, the drama, 
have been traced so as to account for modern 
developments. - A topical outline precedes each 
chapter, while at the end of each are suggestions 
for reading, first for the beginner and second, sup- 
plementary readings, critical, biographical, histori- 


‘cal or illustrative. Then follow questions on text 


and suggested readings; topics for oral and writ- 
ten compositions; a chronological outline of Eng- 
lish and foreign literature and history. <A literary 
map of England has been specially prepared and 
a general bibliographical guide precedes a full in- 
dex of authors and titles. A Manual offers ad- 
ditional help and suggestions to teachers, so that 
all the text is addressed to the pupils. The authors 
suggest that the teacher may well study the first 
chapters which survey remote and therefore diffi- 
cult periods and that the teacher should never sep- 
arate the study of the textbook from the study of 
literature itself. The teacher’s chief aim should 
be an interested reading of the best poetry and 
prose. To help the teacher in this aim is the main 
purpose of the book. 


TweNtTy Twenty-MinuTe Lessons IN Boox- 
KEEPING, by Frank Loomis Beach. B. S., C. 
P. A. 128 pages. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York City, 1921. $1.50. 

A practical course presenting in short, direct 
lessons a concise interpretation of the fundamental 
theory and efficient practice of bookkeeping. A 
little volume for busy people. The clearest, most 
concise explanation of the Journal, Ledger, Trial 
Balance, Debit and Credit, Expense and Income, 
Inventory, Profit and Loss, Balance Sheet, etc., in 
one lesson each that the reviewer has ever seen. 
All illustrations are apt and so illuminating that 
they stick and drive home some fundamental prin- 
ciples. This book would serve admirably as an 
introduction to any class in bookkeeping. It is 
adapted by its unit plan to vocational classes and 
continuation school work. It is interesting read- 
ing for any one who handles money or keeps 
accounts. 


DescripTIVE GEOMETRY, by George Young and 
Hubert Eugene Baxter, both of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 310 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
1921. 

Written primarily to develop the imagination of 
students and to enable them to visualize structural 
work and to represent it on a two-dimensional 
sheet of paper. For technical students begin- 
ning a study of descriptive geometry. More than 
the usual amount of attention is given to element- 
ary principles of projection. There is an abund- 
ance of classroom work throughout the text and 
a parallel set, intended for the drafting room, is 
given in. the appendix.- A teachable text, clear, 
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accurate, fully illustrated. In scope, the text cov- 
ers projection of points, lines, ‘plane figures, solids, 
curved lines and curved surfaces. 


TEACHING TO THINK, by Julius Boraas, Professor 
of Education, Northfield, Minn. 290 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

An ambitious undertaking, well-handled. By a 
series of problems Boraas proceeds from What 
is the most important thing in successful teaching? 
through the development of co-operative thinking, 
initiative in thinking, imaginative thinking, to the 
development. of skill in solving long problems, in- 
volving critical thinking. The last three chapters 
are devoted to Size of Vocabulary as a Measure 
of Thinking Ability, Mental Alertness as a Meas- 
ure of Efficiency in Thinking, and Methods and 
Tools for Improving the Teacher’s Efficiency in 
Thinking. This book ought to be a steady com- 
panion of every teacher in America from the time 
he can get it until next September. It would help 
him to annihilate stupidity. 


THE Historic Cup, by Oscar Chrisman. Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston. 471 
pages. $5.00. 

The book is the outcome of several years of 
study and of teaching the subject of child life. 
People are eager to know about children in the 
past as well as in the present. To one who would 
acquaint himself with children and child nature, a 
knowledge of child life as it existed among the 
various nations of the world is quite essential. In 
this text the author uses the term “child” in a 
general. sense to include all ages up to full man- 
hood. He thus includes topics of a general na- 
ture, because the affairs of a nation affect every 
class, especially the mothers and through them the 
children. For instance, a brief sketch of the peo- 
ple, of marriage, the care of children, dress, food 
and drink, industries, customs, amusements, re- 
ligion and education are among the principal topics 
that bear upon child life in the various countries. 
The text reads like a story and the reader finds 
it most interesting to draw comparisons of the 
children of the past with those of today. 


ScHoot SHop INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE 
by L. S. Greene. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. $1.25. 

The book presents in simple language and usable 
form rules and methods for teachers and may 
serve as a text for normal school courses in the 
training of manual arts and vocational teachers. 
It is adapted also as a reference for students, ap- 
prentices and mechanics. Part I, Installation, 
treats power transmission, motors and currents, 
metalworking and woodworking equipment. Part 
II, Maintenance, treats edge tools, saws, belting, 
babbitting and woodworking machines. Illustrated. 


GRADED OUTLINES IN HycIENE, Book One, by Wal- 
ter Frank Cobb. World Book Company. 
$1.50. 

A guide for teachers of hygiene in kindergarten 


and grades one, two and three. Book Two for 
grades four to eight, in preparation. The text 
emphasizes the advantages of health, rather than 
the fearful consequences of disease. It makes 
use of nature-study, fairy tales, daily activities, 
mythology, history, animal pets for its lessons in 
hygiene. The teacher may use it for oral work 
in the early grades or to supplement other text 
books. The correlation of hygiene with so many 
other subjects makes the text full of suggestions 
and very adaptable. 


THE Project MetHop IN EpucaTIon by Mendel 
E. Branon. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.75, 
In the project method the teacher skilfully in- 
terests the pupils whole-heartedly both in the goal 
and in the steps necessary to reach it. Education 
should point in the direction of adult activities 
and yet permit the child as a child to enter into 
the fullness of living. The point of view formerly: 
centered in the subject matter; the present ten- 
dency is to correlate the interests of the child and 
the subject matter. The primary responsibility of 
motivating the work belongs to the teacher, but: 
pupils gradually learn to motivate their own work. 
The desire and ability to motivate should be one. 
of the heritages of the school. Especially helpful 
are the chapters on manual projects, mental pro- 
jects not involving manual activity, the project: 
method in history, in geography, the reorganiza- 
tion of the course of study and the preparation of 
the teacher. The project method organizes school-. 
life as nearly as is practicable to approximate the- 
out-of-school life. Progressive teachers will wel-. 
come this most comprehensive treatment of the- 
project method. 


Le Tour De La France par deux Enfants by G.. 
Bruno. Abridged and edited with notes, ex- 
ercises, questions and vocabulary, by E. A. 
Whitenack. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

The text, abridged, without the omission of any 
essential feature, is accompanied by a map, illus- 
trations, exercises for conversation and retransla- 
tion, together with a complete vocabulary. The 
names of persons and places are explained in the 
notes. Adapted to the high school student. 
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Wiese Laboratory Furniture 
Equips many of the country’s 
finest schools, because it is 
built to give enduring satis- 
faction. 
The new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close 
5 to a million dollars, chose 
J Wiese furniture exclusively 
for their laboratory. 
=J-J-J,— Consult us when you need 
laboratory furniture. 
Ask for our new Catalog, No. 
32. Keep it in your Files. 
Factory: MANATOWOC, WIS. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
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DELEGATES, ALTOONA MEETING 


Adams County 

Helen L. Cope, Gettysburg; Roy D. Knouse, Gettys- 

burg. 
Allegheny Connty 

Miss Joe Howe, Ambridge; F. D. Keboch, Aspin- 
wall; T. E. Garber, Bellevue; H. M. Merritt, Ben 
Avon; George W. Gilmore, Braddock; Thomas J. 
George, Carnegie; William H. Sprenkle, Carrick; 
J. C. Werner, Coraopolis; Elizabeth Lackey, Coraop- 
olis; Mollie Hughes, Glassport; Mrs. Myra C. Simp- 
son, Homestead; H, H. Poole, Leetsdale; Elizabeth 
White, McKeesport; T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks; 
Cc. G. Pierce, McKees Rocks; W. Lee Gilmore, Oak- 
mont; Lulu Davidson, Parnassus. Pittsburgh: J. 
H. Adams, Elizabeth Becker, Margaret Clancy, 
Bruce Cobaugh, Lillian Conwell, Anna Dines, R. 
‘WwW. Emerson, Marion Everson, C. R. Foster, C. H. 
Garwood, Samuel Hamilton, Anna Kauf, Maud E. 
Kilgore, L. F. Lutton, Eliza McClure, H. W. Mc- 
Elree, Della McMeans, William Martin, C. W. Neth- 
away, Caroline A. Patterson, George B. Snyder, 
Mary A. Swan, Nette M. Urey, G. G. Weaver. Helen 
Faris, Wilkinsburg; Madge DeHaven, Wilmerding; 
Cc. W. Shaffer, Wilmerding; George E. Mark, Se- 
wickley. 

Armstrong County 

Ray D. Welsh, Ford City; H. B. Weaver. Kit- 

tanning, S. M. Negley, Leechburg. 
Beaver County 

R. H. Edgar, Beaver; John E. Bisenhauer, Beav- 
er; Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls; William S. Bryson, 
Woodlawn. 

Bedford Ceaunty 
H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance. 
Berks County : 

Laura M. Miller, Birdsboro; Clara A. Myers, 
Kutztown; W. H. Sheridan, Kutztown; Newton W. 
Geiss, Oley; M. Claude Rosenberry, Reading; B. 
F. Leinbach, West Leesport; Mary E. Moore, Wom- 
elsdorf. 

Blair County 

Jennie Brennecke, Altoona; Annie D. Crumbaker, 
Altoona; G. D. Robb, Altoona; J. T. Whitaker, Al- 
toona; H. B. King, Roaring Spring; J. K. Grimm, 
Tyrone; W. H. Woomer, Tyrone; H. S. Alshouse, 
Williamsburg. 

Bradford County 

Norman E. Aten, Camptown; W. T. Clarke, Tow- 

anda; E. A. Quackenbush, Towanda. 


Bucks County 
Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; Carmon Ross, Doyles- 
town; William A. Frankenfield, Ottsville. 
Butler County 
E. O. Liggett, North Washington; R. M. Steele, 
Slippery Rock; George L. Reisner, West Sunbury. 
Cambria County 
Mary Fox, Barnesboro; N. A. Malloy, Carrolltown; 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; Elsie E. Eisenhart, Ebens- 
burg; R. H. Riter, Gallitzin; Robert N. Glassford, 
Home; Rose B. Keim, Johnstown; John McGahan, 
Johnstown; J. D. Ripple, Johnstown; L. G. Shaffer, 
Johnstown; H. J. Stockton, Johnstown; Mary E. 
Baker, Portage; Clara D. Mears, Portage; Richard 
Lovett, Spangler. 
Cameron County 
J. Milton Lord, Emporium. 
Carbon County ® 
Thomas L. Jenkins, East Mauch Chunk; Clarence 
E. Toole, Nesquehoning; B. Frank Rosenberry, 
Palmerton. 
Center County 
BE. K. Stock, Bellefonte. 
Chester County 
D. E. Atwell, Coatesville; S. O. Benner, Coates- 
ville; Emma W. Wersler, Malvern; W. E. DeTurck, 
Spring City; Willa W. MacDonald, West Chester. 
Clarion County 
Willis Y. Welch, Clarion; William H. MelIlhattan, 
East Brady. 
Clearfield County 
George BE. Zerfoss, Clearfield; T, T. Allen, Du- 
Bois; D. A. Yingling, Westover. 
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The Webster Histories 
A Book for Every Need 





For a one-year course 


WEBSTER’S WORLD HISTORY 


The right emphasis. Two-thirds of the 
book devoted to the last three centuries. 
For a three-semester course 


WEBSTER’S WORLD HISTORY, PART I 


A half-year’s work to 1700 
WEBSTER’S MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


One year’s work connecting with the last 
mentioned. 


For a two-year course 
WEBSTER’S EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 
WEBSTER’S MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


*‘A Webster Book for Every Course’’ 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


231-245 West 39th St. New York City 




















DRAPER’S ‘‘SANITARY”’. 


WINDOW SHADES 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS OF OUR 


Draper Sanitary 
Shades Handy 
Adjustable Artistic 
Permanent Durable 
Efficient Essential 
Rapid Serviceable 





ADJUSTABLE 
Please send us your inquiries 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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Clinton County 
Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven; Ira N. McCloskey, 
Lock Haven; C, M. Sullivan, Lock Haven. 
Columbia County 
Sarah Hagenbuch, Berwick; Helen F. Carpenter, 
Bloomsburg; Harry E. Ridger, Bloomsburg; Harlan 
R. Snyder, Catawissa. 
Crawford County 
Cc. F. Adamson, Meadville; P. D. Blair, Mead- 
ville. 
Cumberland County 
J. W. Potter, Carlisle; Irwin W. Zeigler, New 
Cumberland; J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg; Mary Per- 
lett, Shippensburg. 
Dauphin County 
F. E. Downes, Harrisburg; C. B. Fager, Jr., Har- 
risburg; W. M. Herclerode, Harrisburg; John F. 
Kob, Harrisburg; Orton Lowe, Harrisburg; F. E. 
Shambaugh, Harrisburg; A. B. Wallize, Harrisburg; 
H. B. Fehl, Highspire; H. J. Wickey, Middletown; 
J. F. Adams, Millersburg; Fred Troxell, Steelton. 
Delaware County 
Laura Cobourn, Chester; Ethel Moore, Chester; 
Bertha Hepworth, Upland; Jennis Mahon, Upland; 
Elizabeth S. Kirk, Upper Darby. 
Elk County 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway; J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 
Erie County 
Mary Kenney, Corry; P. L. Cressman, Erie; R. 8. 
Penfield, Erie; E. A. Tate, Erie; E. R. Hadlock, 
Union City. 
Fayette County 
Cc. L. Noble, Brownsville; Bela B. Smith, Connells- 
ville; W. G. Cleaver, Brownsville; C. H. Cuppett, 
Belle Vernon; T. J. King, Smithfield; E. G. Mallory, 
Masontown; E. Q. Mamsier, Perryopolis; Reardon 
S. Cotton, Uniontown; T. H. Means. 
Franklin County 
Helen Sellers, Chambersburg; C. EB. Carter, Frank- 
lin; P. E. Probst, Waynesboro. 
Huntingdon County 
Charles ©. Bilis, Huntingdon. 
Indiana County 
H. E. Seville, Blairsville; R. O. Lytle, Cherry 
Tree. 
Jefferson County 
L. M. Wilson, Brockwayville; H. F. Wilson, Falls 
Creek; Aura Law, Punxsutawney. 
Lackawanna County 
Ella Holmes, Archbald; Leon Bly, Carbondale; 
W. D. Bryden, Carbondale; Lawrence T. Orner, 
Clarks Summit; M. M. Owens, Dunmore; H. H. 
Founds, Jermyn; James F. Foley, Old Forge; Sarah 
A. Ruddy, Olyphant; Thomas Francis, Scranton; 
James Fuller, Scranton; Sarah Hughes, Scranton; 
Mary S. McDonough, Scranton; Adrian Collier, 
Throop. 
Lancaster County 
Carolyn G. Wiker, Bird-In-Hand; Elizabeth R. 
Eshelman, Elizabethtown; R. L. Bowers, Lancaster; 
B. B. Herr, Lancaster; Helen E. Hickman, Lan- 
caster; Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster; Anna K. 
Miller, Lititz; Verna F. Peck, Maytown; Anna Dun- 
can, Millersville; Arthur P. Mylin, Mount Joy. 
Lawrence County 
Bessie Runyan, Ellwood City; G. F. Grubb, Ma- 
honingtown; Ben Graham, New Castle; Fran- 
ces McClaren, New Castle; Mary Moorhead, New 
Castle; Duane D. Mellon, Wampum. 
Lebanon County 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon; Rhoda Reigel, Leb- 
anon; H. D. Spitler, Lebanon; W. H. Allspach, New- 
manstown. 


Lehigh County 
Louis E. Dieruff, Allentown; H. W. Dodd, Allen- 
town; Solon J. Fegely, Allentown; William F. Heil- 
man, Allentown; Fannie A. McCafferty, Allentown; 
Adelaide P. Richards, Allentown; H. J. Reinhard, 
Catasauqua; William Shetlock, Egypt. 


Luzerne County 
John Kanyuck, Glenlyon; Andrew J. Branigan, 
Jeddo; John Davis, Nanticoke; Gertrude Rowe, 





It Answers the Child’s ‘“Why?”’ 


GEOGRAPHY for 
BEGINNERS 


By Edith P. Shepherd, Principal of Warren 
and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago. 


Here is a book that answers in the hap- 
piest way the child’s persistent “why?” 
about the world he lives in. 


Geography for Beginners is a_ child’s 
approach to human geography, the newest 
branch of Social Science which relates man 
to earth, its life, its resources, and its 
peoples. It is made to precede any basic 
elementary geography text. 


The child who rejoices in the “Just So 
Stories” will rejoice in this new geography 
made especially for him. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














MAKE $500 DURING 
YOUR VACATION 


The National Home and School Association, 
Inc., owns and controls the “Visualized Knowl- 
edge” charts—the latest adaptation of visual 
education. Last summer several hundred teach- 
ers were employed by the Association to enroll 
schools and school patrons. All found their 
work interesting, broadening, and more profit- 
able than teaching. Several secured permanent 
positions at the end of the summer. 

This summer a larger of teachers will 
be given positions. A liberal salary is F cage | 
teed, with an allowance for railroad fare. A 
substantial bonus is paid to all successful 
workers. Some are paid $20 a day, some $15, 
some $10; but the SALARY ALONE is larger 
than that of the average teacher. 

This is a real and unusual opportunity to 
spend a pleasant and profitable summer, and 
to further the most unique and successful idea 
in education of the present age. Application 
should be made AT ONCE as those applying 
FIRST and able to work the LONGEST will 
be given preference. Write now for an Appli- 
cation Blank. Address: 








NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


17 East 42nd St. - New York City 
(National City Building) 
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Wilkes-Barre; Thomas Santee, Wilkes-Barre; J. H. 
Super, Wilkes-Barre. 


Lycoming County 
Gertrude Siegfried, Hughsville; J. G. Dundore, 
Jersey Shore; C. W. Potter, Montgomery; Florence 
Wilson, Williamsport. 
McKean County 
Cc. J. Alderfer, Smethport; Ralph S. Dewey, Kane; 
J. L. Hinaman, Bradford; George E. Schilling, Brad- 
ford. 
Mercer County 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City; O. O. Coon, James- 
town; Q. G. Vincent, West Middlesex. 
Mifflin County 
E. E. Sipe, Burnham; W. J. Fisher, Lewistown. 
Monroe County 
Cc. J. Neagle, East Stroudsburg. 
Montgomery County 
Caroline M. Smith, Ardmore; G. L. Omwake, 
Collegeville; C. W. Wotring, East Greenville. 
Montour County—D. W. Dieffenbacher, Danville. 
Northampton County 
John J. McNamara, Bethlehem; Gertrude Mc- 
Creary, Bethlehem; Robert E, Laramy, Easton; 
Elizabeth T. Kane, Easton; Arthur J. Johnson, East 
Bangor; J. W. Gruver, Bangor; L. R. Drown, Beth- 
lehem; W. O. Allen, Easton. 


Northumberland County 
Thelma Deppen, Dalmatia; Jere Lannon, Mahanoy 

City; Estelle M. Rippel, Milton; H. J. Kane, Mt. 
Carmel; Martha Willets, Northumberland; Eliza- 
beth F. Keithan, Sunbury. 

Philadelphia County 

Philadelphia: Mary Adair, Jane Allen, Eugene 

J. Baker, William H. Balls, Martha E. Boyer, Phillip 
A. Boyer, Sarah Callanan, G. G. Chambers, Marie 
Chase, Zenia Clampitt, Oliver P. Cornman, Adelaide 
W. Deakyne, Albert W. Dudley, Charles Dudley, 
Beulah Fenimore, John W. Foote, Thomas Groetz- 
inger, Jesse Gray, Annie Harkness, Florence M. 
Harris, Margaret Henry, Ivy Hooper, Alice Johnson, 
Alice Keech, Anna Kellfeld, Robert MacMillan, Mar- 
garet Maguire, Herbert Metcalf, Edward Y. Mon- 
tanye, John O’Boyle, Mary C. Peacock, Mary W. 
Reisse, Ellis A. Schnabel, Lora B. Scott, Reuben 
T. Shaw, Ross H. Smith, Edith Sprowles, Harlan 
Updegraff, George E. Walk, Anna W. Walker, Cor- 
nelius J. Walter, Georgine Weintraub, Holman 
White, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 

Potter County—Paul H. Conner, Coudersport. 


Schuylkill County 
J. E. Gilden, Coaldale; W. R. Trautman, Frack- 
ville; J. M. Shrope, Hegins; Jennie D. Kline, Ma- 
hanoy City; C. E. Roudabush, Minersville; Livings- 
ton Seltzer, Pottsville; Allen F. Bubeck, Schuylkill 
Haven; James R. Lewis, Shenandoah; A. T. Swalm, 
Muir. 
Somerset County 
A. B. Cober, Berlin; M. R. Schrock, Berlin; D, H. 
Bauman, Meyersdale; Ethel Ewell, Windber. 
Susquehanna County 
F. H. Taylor, Montrose. 


Tioga County 
M. F. Jones, Blossburg; Edith S, Jones, Mansfield; 
W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield; Mary Josephine 
Muffly, Mansfield. 
Union County—Harry S. Bourne, Lewisburg. 
Venango County—James Alexander, Franklin. 


Washington County 
H. L. Hetherington, Bentleyville; John A. Entz, 
California; Mrs. Belle Bubbett, Canonsburg; Blanche 
Lockhart, Canonsburg; F. H. Herrington, Donora; 
H. L. Murr, Monongahela; Helen B. Crothers, Tay- 
lorstown; R. W. Thomas, Washington. 
Warren County 
P. W. M. Pressel, Warren; R. R. Merrill, Youngs- 
ville. 
Wyoming County—Wallace H. Graves, Tunkhannock. 


Westmoreland County 
Ida Hickernell, Alverton; George Lee, Avonmore; 
W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon; W. R. Armor, Bolivar; 
Rosa Bitner, Greensburg; Lena Hoon, Greensburg; 


Laura Klingensmith, Greensburg; John Reed, 
Greensburg; J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg; Bertha 
Noble, Irwin; Mrs. Alice Hartzell, Latrobe; Fannie 
B. Tomb, Latrobe; Ethel M. Hamilton, Monessen; 
Mrs. Charlotte Mathison, New Kensington; Eunice 
Jack, Vandergrift. 


AMBITION 
Ambition in itself is a worthy thing, 
The resolve of noble hearts, goal for a king. 
The ideal of youth, the unattained of age, 
A thing not of the vulgar, but of the man and 
sage. 
And what is man without ambition? 
Nothing. Nor can he be. 
For those who aspire not for fame, honor and 
condition 
Remain what they first were. So, too, with 


you and me. 
—C. Claire Shaver, Chester. 








HE WHO KICKS SUCCEEDS 


Two frogs accidentally fell into a large 
can of milk. They began at once to strug- 
gle for freedom, leaping for the top but 
always falling back. One of them very soon 
became discouraged and said: “It isn’t any 
use—it isn’t any use.” But the other frog 
kept right on trying and said, “I’ll never 
give up.” 

When several hours later the can was 
opened the frogs were discovered. The one 
that said “It isn’t any use” was dead, but 
the one who thought, “I’ll never give up” 
was sitting on a cake of butter that he had 
churned by his constant jumping.—William 
Richmond, 8A4, Latimer Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh. 





God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands ; 

Men whom lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without wink- 
ing. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and private thinking. 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds 

Their large professions, and their little deeds 

Mingle in selfish strife—lo, Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 

Holland 


Folk Dances “ "Pease 


Send for illustrated circular with Tables of 
Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES and CO., 118 East 25th St., New York 























